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LADY ROSLYN’S MYSTERY. 
_——— 
CHAPTER XXV. 
Witness, heaven, 
What love sincere and reverence in my heart 
1 bear thee, and unweeting have offende.l. 
Milton. 

THE young Viscount Sayton remained until a late 
hour at Lady Margaret \Alden’s, fascinated by the 
beauty and accomplishments of her young guest, and 
it must be owned that in his society Alix forgot to 
expect the coming of her betrothed. She did not 
even think of him until some time after she had re- 
tired to her own rooms, and had indulged in a long 
and delicious reverie, in which Hubert Sayton 
ligured as a splendid young hero; but when she did, 
it was with a half-guilty feeling, as if she had been 
wronging him, by thus elevating another above him 
even iu her day-dreams. 

“ He will be here to-morrow,” she thought, as she 
laid her head upon her pillow. “He will surely 
come to-morrow.” 

The thought did not quicken the pulsations of 
her heart, although she really loved the son of 
Mrs. Polack. Her love was the quiet, tender affec- 
tion of a younger sister for a wise and good 
brother, rather than the love befitting a betrothed 
maiden, but this was a secret not yet revealed to her 
own heart. 

Rellen Polack did not make his appearance on 
the morrow, nor on the day subsequent, nor yet for 
a whole week. Alix grew anxious, fearing that 
he was ill, suffering in lonely lodgings, with no 
friend to care for him, and, in pity for her extreme 
auxiety, Lady Margaret proposed that they should 
seek him out at bis address, which Alix had carefully 
preserved.” 

Alix felt some misgivings at this proposition, re- 
membering how carefully her lover had always pre- 
served his address even from his own mother, and 
‘raring he might be displeased at what he might 
leem her unmaidenly conduct ; but her anxiety 
conquered her fears, and she thankfully accepted 
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Lady Margaret’s kind offer to conduct her to his 
abode. 

So, one sunny morning, when Alix had been a 
week in town, the carriage was ordered for the im- 
portant expedition, and Alix, elegantly attired in a 
dove-coloured silk robe, the gift of her new friend, 
took her seat in the carriage beside Lady Margaret, 
her heart throbbing with mingled hopes and fears. 

They drove through streets and squares that were 
as new to the aristocratic widow as to the country- 
bred maiden, and finally entered a quiet, narrow 
street, where the old-fashioned dwellings maintained 
an air of sober respectability, although they had 
something of a weather-beaten appearance. 

At one of the most sober and respectable of these 
houses the coachman drew up his horses, and the 
footman hastened to sound the knocker upon the 
heavy green door, 

Alix looked out of the window with some eager- 
ness, to observe if there were auy outward indica- 
tions of illness within the house, but the brick 
walls, and the windows screened by _ holland 
blinds, neither satisfied nor relieved her fears ; but 
when the footman’s knock was answered, and a 
large, stout woman, with a lace cap and pink rib- 
bons, made her appearance in the open doorway, the 
young girl’s face became pale, and her breathing 
hurried, as if she expected to hear of the dangerous 
illness of the only person in the world upon whom 
she felt herself to have any claim. 

_ “Courage, dear!” whispered Lady Margaret, clasp- 
meee trembling hand of the maiden. 

he footman spoke for a moment with the woman, 
and was then about to return to his mistress, when 
the woman emerged from the doorway and ap- 
proached the carriage, evidently elated at the 
grandeur of the equipage that had honoured her re- 
sidence, and being desirous of detaining it as long 
as possible, that hs neighbours might behold and 
envy her good fortune. 
“Tf you please, my lady,” she saidyin an obse- 
quious tone, addressing Lady Margaret, “ your 
ladyship's footman has inquired for my lodger, Mr. 
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“ Yes, yes!” exclaimed her ladyship, as the woman 
paused. “Is Mr. Polack ill ?” 

“ Not that I kuow of, my lady,” was the response. 
“Mr. Polack don’t lodge here regularly. He has a 
suite of rooms, and has his letters directed here, but 
it is not once a fortnight he sleeps in the house. He 
has business in the country that takes up most of his 
time, more’s the pity.” 

Alix was surprised at this discrepancy between tlio 
stories of her betrothed and his landlady, but she 
was careful not to betray the feeling. 

“You have not seen him then lately ?” she said, 
in a voice trembling with disappointment. 

The woman turned her glances upon tlie lovely 
face of the maiden, and shook her head, answering : 

“ Not for a week, my lady. He seemed terribly 
put out then, as if his business had gone wrong, or 
he had lost a friend. He's a fine young gentleman, 
is Mr. Polack. I expect he’ll be back iu a day or 
two, for there’s two or three letters waiting here for 
him. If your ladyship would call again ‘ 

“ It will not be necessary,” said Lady Margaret, 
coldly. 

She thanked the woman for the information she 
had given, bowed politely, and then gave the order 
for the return home. 

“ You see, my dear, how futile were all your fears,” 
said her ladyship, kindly, as they proceeded home- 
wards. “ Mr. Polack is not ill, nor is he angry at 
your having placed yourself under my protection. 
Surely, you can be happy now.” 

Alix replied by a look so sunny and bright that 
Lady Margaret was tempted to kiss her then and 

there. 

“ How much you look like someone I have known 
Alix,” she said, musingly. “ Your smile then was 
the very counterpart of a smile I have seen on othe: 
lips—but whose I cannot imagine.” 

“T suppose, dear Lady Margaret,” returned Alix, 
thoughtfully, “that everybody has strange fancies 
at times, of having known and seen persvns anil 
things at a former period which it is quite impossi- 
ble that they should have done. As I told your lady- 
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me sometimés that I have known you a long time, I 
can hardly beliéve that our acquaintance has been 
but for one brief week.” 


“I think your feeling and mine proves that we, 
ought to be firm friends,” declared Lady Margaret, | 


smniling. “We need not trouble ourselves with vain 
and childish fancies, but lay the foundation of a true 
friendship—a foundation that shall be composed of 
something stronger than chance resemblances !” 

Alix yielded an assent, and they drove on in 
silence. 

When they reached home, they found Viscount 
Sayton in possession of Lady Margaret’s sitting- 


room, and on secing him the maiden quite forgot her | 


betrothed. 


During the week that had elapsed, Hubert Sayton | 
had called every day at the residence of Lady | 


Margaré t. 
music for Miss Erle, another day he desired her 
opinion upon a new and popular work of fiction, and 
again he felt lonely because Sir Horace Hawkwade 
had not returned, and still again he had brought 
some pretty gift for Lady Margaret. 

His visits were always acceptable to his hostess, 
who was pleased with his evident admiration for 
Alix, not once dreaming that there could be 


danger to either of her young friends from their | 


constant association and interchange of ideas. It 
never once occurred to her that the young viscount 
was ignorant-of the betrothment of Alix, or that the 
maiden’s love for Rellen Polack was but'the love ofa 
sister. 

Absorbed in ber -own thoughts, and in the en- 
couragement of her numerous protégés, she uncon- 
sciously afforded the young couple every opportu- 
nity to discover their fitness for each other, ‘and to 
develop their dawning love into that passionate 
devotion which resists every attempt to subdue at. 
They practised music, and Alix sang herohsicest 
songs for him; they conversed for ‘hours to- 
gether, and rambled in the moonlit evenings up 
and down the shaded .garden-walks,or-#at by the 
fountain, and in the long @ummerwiternoons they 


sat in the pretty Turkish *iosque, and read love- | 


poems, while good Leé@y Margaret,.ata little dis- 
tance, was ocoupied in writing letters, or patiently 
reviewing and criticising the manuscript ofsome 
aspirant for fame and worldly honours. 

And thus the days floated by, full of joy to Alix, 
save for her anxieties with regard to Rellen. 

She looked so relieved.and happy on her return 
from her fruitless visit to the lodgings of her be- 
trothed, that Hubert resolved to declare his love for 
her at the earliest opportunity, and beg her to becom: 
his wife. 

Not a thought of her position in society occurred 
to disturb the resolve of the generous youth. He 
knew nothing of the mystery in bet life, and believed 
her to be the niece of a reduced gentlewoman, who 
had been obliged to teach. He knew that she 
was the protégee of Lady Margaret, and that she 
- was treated as a daughter by the widow, who re- 
ceived in return more than daughterly attentions and 
affectionfrom her young charge. 

But the opportunity he sought was not readily 
afforded. Lady Margaret took up a collection of 
gilt-edged manuscript, tied together at the back with 
a bow of broad blue ribbon, leaned back in her 
chair, as if about to give herself up to enjoyment, 
and said: 

“These poems, my dears, were written by that 
thin, long-haired gentleman who called here yester- 
day—Mr. Layland. He seems to bea man of con- 
siderable talent, if not genius. These poems, he 
said, are the fruits of many years’ labour, and he 
desires to dedicate them to me os 

“In which case, I suppose, dear aunty, you will be 
called upon to defray the expenses of publicatiou,” 
said the young viscount, mischievously. 

“J suppose so,” returr.sxd Lady Margaret, good- 
humouredly. ‘“ But as you are both fond of poetry, 
let m3 read you some choice extracts from his collec- 
tion. I have already glanced at one or two which 
are really fine. Now, listen.” 

In a clear, musical voice, Lady Margaret be- 
gan reading the dedicatory poem, which proved to 
be a very ordinary production, its poetry consisting 
only in the perfection of its rhymes. 

“Commonplace indeed!” was her comment, her 
flushed face gaining colour as she fiuished reading. 
“But, really, my dears, that is not a fine sample. 
What do you think of this poem to the ‘ Plaintive 
Nightingale ?’” 

She read it through, her fine voice giving a fac- 
titious beauty to the poem, and at the end she looked 
up, somewhat triumphantly, for the opinions of her 
listeners. 

“It is very spirited and beautiful!” remarked 
Alix, who had a keen appreciation of true poetry. 

“ Lalways admired it!” said Lord Sayton, quietly, 
his gray eyes sparkling with suppressed amusemeut. 


One day he brought a new piece of | 


| “You always admired it, Hubert?” exclaimed 
L 


ady Margaret. " 
“Yes, dear aunt. It reads better in the original 
French; however, the translation is not without skill!” 
Lady Margaret looked diseoncerted, glanced at the 
title of the poem, and said: 
“Mr. Layland has forgotten to call ita translation. 
I must remind him of the omission. But here is 
something peculiarly English, Hubert, and you cannot 
deny that it is both original in conception and full 
of genius. It is entitled ‘ Field Daisies.’ ” 


She read several lines, then a doubtful expression | 


appeared on her face, her voice faltered, and at 
length she interrupted herself, exclaiming : 

“ This sounds strangely like my own poem on the 
same subject. I could almost believe that my poem 
has been stolen ¢ntire—my volume ‘was anonymous, 
you know. Alix, dear, will you bring me my little 
| desk? 1 will verify my suspicions before I read 
farther !” 

She indicated the desk she desired, a small, square 
box of curious Bast Indian workmanship, which 

| generally oceupiéda corner table by itself. It was 
extremely light, and.Alix ‘smilingly rejected Lord 
Sayton’s ffer'to carry it forher, and brought it to 
Lady 3 

The exterior 6fthe box was‘exceedingly beautiful, 
being inlaid with gold, after an intricate pattern. 
The lock *was*eqtally peculiar, being of gold, and 
exquisitely @hased. With a tiny key the widow 
unlocked the bexyand displayed its interior. 

If the outside were curious, the inside was even 
| more so. it was'lined with a rare audboostly wood, 
of a raddy tint, which «geve'forth « delicions-ddour. 
It was halfi-filled with papers, and conteined-a ‘hand- 
somely-bound book or two, between which could 
be partially seen ‘the ‘bottom of ‘the ‘box. ‘This 
ornamented tracing ofa | pectliar. 
pattern in small gold nails, the heads of whichwere 
searcely larger than pin 

“ What a curious box 
saw anything like it before !¥ 
_ “Very dew people’ have,” returned Lady’ Margaret. 

“T have reason to-believe thatitis theonby thing of 
the kind in existence. It wasamade smpressly forme 
by au Bast Indian artificer; Who spent ‘year én its 
manufacture, and it was given=me by a -wery'dear 
friend at whese order it was made. You mey 
examine it, if you like, my dears !”’ 

She took out-her-volume of poems, and the re- 
maining contents of the box, aid proceéded to com- 

pare er own poem with that of’the ma 

“Jast as I thought!” she saidyaftefsome minutes’ 
close examination. “It is my poem, word for word! 

Mr. Layland will be slightly astonished when I in- 
| form him to whom he is indebted for what he was 
svod enough to call his * best effort.’” 

There was mingled triumph and self-complaeency 
in her tone as she made this observation, and ‘flung 
tle manuscript aside, directing her attention to the 
young couple. 

‘The box was resting upon the lap of Alix, whose 
brown eyes were fixed upon it with a strangely in- 
tent expression, while Hubert turned it over and 
over, admiring the scented lining, the bahl-work, 
and the various adormnetts. 

“You seem to be in a brown stady, Alix,” said 
Lady Margaret. “Are you wondering where that 
spicy wood grows, or trying to picture to yourself 
the strange old East Indian who made that box his 
pet, and at the last could hardly be iuduced to sell 
it?” 

Alix did not reply—indeed, it is doubtful if she 
heard the questions of her friend. ‘With that same 
intent gaze, she moved her hands over the box, the 
young viscount’s giving way before her little white 
fluttering fingers, and then she directed her atton- 
tion to the gold-studded lining. 

Lady Margaret watched her movements curiously, 
as did also Lord Sayton. 

Without a word, apparently unconscious of obser- 
vation, and with’an increasing dreaminess of expres- 
sion, Alix continued to move her fingers restlessly 
over the tiny nail-heads. Suddenly, her fingers 
seemed to be instinct with intelligence. They ceased 
to flutter, but moved as with a defined purpose. 

“ Ah, I see!” she murmured. “Seven, andseven, 
and seven !” 

While speaking, her fingers pressed upon each 
seventh nail-head, and then passed to the contre of 
the pattern and pressed twotwin knobs, in no way 
distinguished from those surrounding them. 

The next moment a faint click was heard, and the 
bottom elevated itself, revealing a thin, hollow re- 
ceptacle, in which were stowed away several papers. 

At this result of her strange investigations, Alix 
paused, and was silent, while Lady Margaret and 
the young viscount gave expression to theit astonish- 
ment. 

“ This seems perfectly incredible !” exclaimed the 








-heads. 
!” exvleiméd Alix. “I never’ 


widow, becoming pale “and startled. “TI imagines 
that secret known only to myself. How did you 
discover it, Alix?” 
“ [—I don’t know!” faltered the maiden. 
“Not know? Have you ever seen a box like 
mine ?” 
| “Never,” replied Alix, asad look gathering on her 
| sweet face. “Iam as surprised as you can be, dear 
| Lady Margaret. I did not ‘dream—I don't know 
| what to think——” 
| And this was all the explanation she could give, 
When Lady Margaret, in her amazement, continued 
to question her, the maiden’s distress increased, aud 
she could only repeat : : 

“T do not know how I didit, norm why I did it !” 

Then, as the tears overflowed her soft brown cy»s, 
and she grew frightened and troubled, the gooi- 
hearted Lady Margaret ceased her inquiries, resol y- 
ing to let the mystery remain unsolved for the 
present, and revolving in her mind theories of mes- 
merism and occult science. 

Alix was very quiet the remainder of the day, aud 
the frightened look did not leave her face, althoug|: 
Lord Sayton exerted himself to banish it and recall 
the sunny expression that had so charmed him in the 
morning. It was only as evening came on that she 
recovered her usuabeppizits,and then her innoceut 
gaiety del ‘hiOstess and her un- 
ackno ‘ 

After inner, theyweturmed “to Whe» sitting-room, 

and the ‘viscount Sto ask Alix to 


‘owas 
with g to her his fate, 
when -ammouncing that Mr. Po- 
— waiting athe deawing-room for Miss 
“My réther!” said Wiix, unconsciously, mur- 
had been wont of late 
er thoughts. “He is 


mot ill, sen’! 

HerdaceHuthed ~with#pleasurejand excusing her- 
self to her hettess, who promised-to follow her soon, 
aridto Hubert, “who almost immediately after took 
his.departure, She ‘hastened to the drawing-room. 

It-wasdtdeed Rélen Polack who had come to sec 
her, and Who stoWilmnder the chandelier awaiting 
her {but ndét%the loving Rellen to whom shiv 
had = There was a — upon his 
brow, “a displeaséd expression on his face that 
struck a chill to the “warm-hearted maiden. “8 

He did not-appear to notice he tretcl and, 

stile, which changed to a piteous 
of thelips under his'stern gaze. 

“ What ts ‘the mafter, Rellen ?” asked the younz 
girl, coming @ieatto him. “ What have I done?” 

Rellen did not answer, but preserved a sullen 
silence that had something of the effect of diguity. 

Thoroughly frightened at this coldness upon thv 
partvof one who had evér been géntle and tender wit): 
her, Alix pleaded to know how she had offended him, 
and he at length replied : 

“And have you been here a whole week, Alix, 
under the impression that I would approve of your 
step?” 

“Of course, dear Rellen. Mrs. Stone advised me 
to come, and Lady Margaret is very good to me—as 
good as a mother conld possibly be. Did you get my 
letter?” ’ 

“Yes. I understand why you thought best to 
leave the Lodge,” and the young man relaxed his 
sternness a little ; “but why did you not,go to the 
rectory?” 

“Because Mrs. Stone ‘thought I shonld be safer 
hare. She said that my guatdian would never 
think of looking for me under the roof of Lady Mar- 
garet Alden. Oh, Rellen, you are not angry with 
me?” 

It was impossible, even for Rellen Polack, hard- 
hearted man of the ‘world as he was, to resist the 
tender pleading of ‘those glorious, sorrowing eyes. 
so, in a softer tone, he-assured Alix that he was not 
angry with her, and then drew her to aseat beside 
him upon a sofa. 

“To be fratik with you, liftle “Alix,” he said, 
kindly, “I was displeased when I returned from my 
business duties to my lodgings to-day, and was 
informed by miy landlady that two ladies had 
called upon me this. morning, and to find from your 
letter that awaited me that one of those ladies was 
my little. Alix, whom I thouglit-safe in her country 
home, I could not see why you should not have 
gone to the rectory. ‘To téll you the truth, nry dar- 
ling, I was fearful lest in this grand new home you 
should see someone whom’ you Would prefer to me. 
Your life Kitherto has been so sécluded that I feared 
that you would be captivated by.all this show «nil 
glitter. In short, as I read your letter, a great fear 
came over me tliat, by this step of yours in comius 
here, you would be lost to me for ever. Tell me tl: 
my fears were unfounded.” 

A bright blush flamed up into ‘the giil’s cheeks, 
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but, unconscious that she loved Hubert as she should 
love her future ‘husband, she answered, reproach- 
fully: 

Have you no faith in me, Rellen ?” 

“] have little faith in anyone,” he responded, “ in 
anyone but you! Ido trust you, Alix-—yetistey !” 

He took her faee between his hands, as he had 
done once béfore, and strove to read it by the gas- 
light that beamed full upon it. 

If Alix had ever in her heart been inconstant to 
him ; if she had ever once wished herself free from 
him; if she had ever permitted herself to wish that 
it was Lord Sayton, instead of Rellen Polack to 
whom she was betrothed, she could never have met 
that penetrating, searching gaze, but she did meet it 
calmly and inchingly—her pure heart showing 
itself through +her eyes. 

“Jt is enough!” said Rellen, freeing her. “ You have 
not once been unfaithful to me, even in thought, and 
trust you, Alix—trust you freely, fully, and en- 
tirely. You know how I love you, and that I could 
never bear to loge you.” 

He put his arm around her to draw her nearer to 
him, but the maiden gently withdrew herself from 
his clasp, and answered : 

“You must never doubt me again, dear-Rellen. I 
promised our mother by her death-bed that I would 
become your wife, and I would -as soon think of 
committing suicide as of breaking that solemn pro- 
mise to the dead.” 

“Then why shrink from my caresses?” exclaimed 
her betrothed. “Do not be-‘angry with me, my little 
Alix, for my unjust displeasure, for my ‘ungenerous 
thoughts. Forgive me, and let us be friends again.” 

He again drew her to him,and Alix submitted 
unresistingly to the kisses he pressed upon her pure 
forehead. 

“T shall never doubt you:again, my little girl,” he 
said, in the gentle, persuasive tones he so well knew 
how to use. “But I do not like to have you here. 
It is from no spirit of jealousy that I urge your de- 
parture, although I might well dread the fascinations 
of a place like this toa ecountry-bred maiden. But, 
Alix, your future lot as my wife is not to be amid 
gay scenes. You are to be the presiding angel of a 
quiet, secluded home. Sinee I cannot introduce you 
tothe society I would wish, [shall beyour onlysociety. 
Now, you would’ be content with such a home. A 
year hence, ‘you might feel reluctant to enter it.” 

“No, I shonld not, Rellen,” said Alix, faintly, 
feeling at her heart as she uttered the dgnial a 
sentiment already of aversion to the prospect 
offered her. 

Not that she objected to quiet and seclusion, but it 
gave hera keen pang to think of giving up Lady 
Margaret and Lord Sayton, and never seeing them 
more. 

“IT think I know you better than you know your- 
self, Alix,” replied her betrothed. “And, at any 
rate, I cannot be laying myself under obligations to 
Lady Margaret on your account—obligations which 
it is impossible that [can repay. Lintend to with- 
draw you from her house as soon'as possible—say a 
week hence.” 

“But I dare not ‘return to the Lodge, Rellen,” 
expostulated the maiden. “My guardian may. claim 
me——"" 

“A week hence it will be out of his power to 
claim you,” returned the young man, caressingly. 
“A week hence, my little girl, you must be my 
happy wife. Hush, love, do not start. Do not be 
frightened. I have considered your wish to 
indulge in a year of mourning for my mother, and 
under ordinary cireumstances I should accede to it. 
But in this case, Alix, your safety demands that you 
should have a husband to protect you. You cannot 
live under the same roof with me except as my wile, 
and no other roof can afford you go safe a shelter as 
—_ Tell me, you will marry me.a week from to- 

ay.” 

Alix hesitated, bewildered and frightened, but the 
indomitable will of Rellen, so often exercised to- 
wards Lady Roslyn in his character of Count 
Lechelle, at last overcame her scruples, and she 
yielded her consent. 

“That is my true-hearted darling,” he said, 
caressing her. “It is settled, then, that I shall 
marry you a week from to-day. In the meantime, 
you shall hear from me often. I will write every 

ay.” 
“Do not think of going yet, Rellen,” said the 
maiden. “Lady Margaret is coming in to see you 


“Lady: Margaret! I thought, she had.gone out,” 
exclaimed Rellen, who had no desire to meet any- 
one in Alix’s presence who had known him as Couut 
Lechelle. “I regret that I cannot stay to thank her 
for her kindness to you,” and he arose. “ You must 
thank her for mey my love—now I must,go.” 

He lingered but a moment longer for a few last 
words and an embrace; then he departed—leaving 





the house, just as Lady Margaret quitted her sitting- 
room to interrupt the supposed ¢éte-@-téte of the be- 
trethed couple. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


Oh, beware, my lord, of jealousy; 
It is the green-eyed monster, which doth mock 
The meat it feeds on. Othello and Desdemona. 

No?TwITHsTANDING the promise of Lord Roslyn to 
leave the Manor for awhile, it was several days be- 
fore he felt well enough in mind or. body to fulfil it. 
Tortured by his suspicions, his brain was racked 
with pain, and his whole frame became unnerved, so 
that-he scarcely left his study. During those un- 
happy days, his young bride met him only at the 
dinner-table, at which he forced himself to appear, 
and not the keenest observer could have detected any 
change in their manner towards each other. The 
sight of Malvern, who had so skilfully awakened 
doubts of Lady Reslyn in his mind, became distaste- 
ful to the earl, who refused him admittance to his 
private and the schemer would have been in- 
tolerably lonely, had. not the countess taken pity upon 
and more of her seciety upon him. 

This courtesy on her part he rewarded by strength- 
ening pencensitidne that her husband was grieving 
over the hard fate that kept him apart from Murs. 
Adrian, and insinuating in the most forcible, yet 
gentle manner that his lordship was about to in- 
stitute proceedings for a divorce. Contrary to 
his expectations, Lady Roslyn did not reward him 
with any confidences concerning her .mysterious 
visitor, did not beg him to intercede with her husband 
in her favour, did not condescend to explain or justify 
the appearances that were sosadly against her. She 
listened, it is true, to his carefully-worded observa- 
tions, but her cheek never flushed, her eyes never 
kindled, and her demeanour never once altered from 
the cold, calm hanghtiness that was beginning to 
distinguish her. 

Malvern did not pretend, even to himself, that he 
understood her. Whether she loved her secret 
visitor, or whether she had a heart at all, he did not 
know, so impenetrable was the mantle of her pride. 

But of one thing he felt convinced—that the 
estrangement between the newly-wedded pair was 
complete. 

His serene self-confidence was not disturbed when 
Lady Roslyn informed him of her proposed visit to 
her guardian and brother, although he regretted that 
he was not tobe of the party. In order that there 
might be-no relenting in the mind of his noble rela- 
tive, he begged for an interview with the earl, upon 
the-eve of the day appointed for the departure, and 
with much apparent hesitation and affectation of 
grief, he begged him to keep a vigilant watch upon 
the countess, as there was great reason to fear that 
her object in going to town was that she might have 
more opportunities of meeting her mysterious visitor 
without being suspected. 

Of course this was said so delicately that it was 
little more than an insinuation, but it produced the 
effect intended. 4 

The next morning was bright and sunny, promising 
a day as beautiful.as that upon which Lord Roslyn 
had brought his fair young wife home. The carriage 
was brought round at an early hour, and the bride 
and her husband quitted the stately mansion, uncertain 
if they should ever enter it again together, and both 
were oppressed with a dim foreboding of coming evil. 

Malvern accompanied them to the station, and then 
returned to become the temporary master of the 
house, of which he was patiently scheming to be 
eventually the owner. E 

The journey to London was accomplished in an 
hour or two, and they drove directly to the resi- 
dence of Sir Horace Hawkwade, a handsome dwell- 
ing, in the most aristocratic part of Belgravia. 

The house itself belonged to Viscount Sayton ; 
but, although the young nobleman had come of age, 
he had as yet experienced no inclination to assume 
control of his own establishment, and matters had 
been ‘suffered to go in the same channel as they had 
done for years, Sir Horace being the nominal head 
of the house. 

“T wish Hubert was at home!” murmured Lady 
Roslyn, as her husband assisted her to alight and 
to ascend the marble steps to the open door. “Sir 
Horace is so dull——” 

A bright, glad smile suddenly chased away the 
grave look from her face, as she beheld the young 
viscount hastening to meet her, and the next mo- 
ment he had conducted her into the drawing-room, 
and was embracing her with a brother's fondest ten- 
derness. 

Overcome by caresses to which she had lately 
been a stranger, Lady Roslyn laid her head upon 
his shoulder, and gave way to a sudden and pas- 
sionate burst of tears. 3 

“ Why, what does this mean, Adine ?” cried Lord 





Sayton, his fair, boyish face expressive of the greatest 
perplexity. “Are you ill?” 

His. sister shook her head, and strove to repress 
her sobs. 

“ What is wrong, then?” inquired the youth, 
anxiously. “ Tell me, Adine—dearest sister !” 

He drew her to one of the sofas, untied her bonnet - 
strings, and then gently endeavoured to learn the 
cause of her emotion. 

Before she could answer, Lord Roslyn came in 
and threw himself into a chair. He looked so pale 
and troubled that Hubert’s perplexity increased, and 
he exclaimed : 

“Why, what is the matter, Eustace? 
ill, that Adine grieves so?” 

The earl replied in the negative, but with such 
sorrowful bitterness that Lord Sayton was more and 
more puzzled. 

“It is nothing, Hubert—nothing!” said Lady 
Roslyn, regaining her self-command, and brushing 
away her tears. “Iam a little tired and nervous 
—that’s all. The excitement of seeing you was 
too much for me. You remember we have never 
been parted so long before |” 

“Ah! that’s it!” he exclaimed, with an_ air 
of relief. “ You quite frightened me, Adine. So 
you have missed me even in your days of greatest 
happiness, dear sister!” he added, lovingly, his 
words giving a keen pang to both his listeners. “I 
have missed you, too, more than words can, express, 
and should have run down to Roslyn to see you, 
only that I feared to be unwelcome during your 
honeymoon.” 

“ You could never be unwelcome to me, Hubert,” 
returned his sister, hastily, “But where is Sir 
Horace ?” 

“ He is in the country somewhere, I believe. He 
has been away nearly a fortnight. I expect him, 
however, every day. He went while I was absent 
on my little tour. He will be delighted to find you 
here on his return !” 

“ We have come to stay.a week or two, at least. 
Hubert,” said the countess. “The country is very 
dull, after.a life in town!” 

“ Dull, Adine, and you just married!” replica 
Lord Sayton. “ Eustace won't say that, | know.” 

The.earl smiled faintly, aud replied that his home 
was never dull to him. The young viscount de 
tected a constraint in the manner of his brother-in- 
law, as if he were burdened with some heavy and 
secret grief, but he had barely time to observe the 
fact, when the countess made inquiries after her old 
friends and acquaintances, thus compelling his at- 

tention. 

“ Dear Lady Margaret—is. she woll?” she agked. 
“T have not. heard from her for a week!” 

“She is very well, Adine, but she has had com- 
pany during the past week. I wish you would call 
with me to-day upon her guest,” and a bright blush 
that did not escape his sister’s notice came over 
his fair cheeks. “ You can dispense with etiquette, 
you know, for Lady Margaret is like a mother to 
us, and your coming will be a delightful surprise tv 
her ?” 

“ Yes, I intended surprising her this evening by a 
visit. But who is her guest, Hubert ?” 

“A young lady from the couatry—a Miss Erle. 
You will like her very much, know. She is ex- 
tremely beautiful, and as innocent as a dove!” 

* Your description of her inte \sts me, Hubert!” 
said Lady Roslyn, with alangh. “But Lam not 
familiar with her name, which is certainly very odd. 
Erle—Erle! Of what family is she?” 

“She is the sole representative of her family—the 
only one who bears the name. Lady Margaret is 
very much attached to her, and Alix———” 

“ Alix!” cried Lord Roslyn, his countenance 
changing into an amazed expressitn. “ Did you say 
Alix?” 

“ Alix!” echoed the countess, in a lower tone, 
looking pale and frightened, 

The viscount looked from one to the other, his 
face expressive of surpzise, but he answered cour- 
teously : 

“Yes, Miss Erle’s name is Alix. 
seen her, Eustace?” 

“ Never,” replied the earl, morequietly. “I have 
heard or seen the mame somewhere, though. In 
fact, I have some unpleasant associations, attached 
to it. Itis.an uncommon name, Hubert.” 

“I never heard it before | became acquainted 
with Miss Erle,” responded the viscount, too.wel! 
bred to notice by word or look his, brother-in-law’s 
agitation. “The name seemed to me at first 
rather quaint, but I admire it extremely. It is well- 
suited to its owner.” 

“ T should like tosee Miss Erle,” observed Lord 
Roslyn, endeavouring to speak unconcernedly. ‘ I 
must beg you to make me @ member of your 
party this evening, Hubert, when you take Adine to 
call upon Lady Margaret.” 
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Lord Sayton acceded to the request with pleasure, 
and then engaged when the earl in conversation, 
while the young bride went to her old rooms and 
gave herself up to solitary thought. 

The name of Alix, in connection with Lady 
Margaret's guest, had greatly startled her. It was 
a name so uncommon that she felt a strong convic- 
tion that Miss Erle must be the Alix whose name 
was inscribed within her bracelet. She had de- 
tected in the young viscount’s blushes and confu- 
sion, with speaking of Lady Margaret's protégée, his 
love for her, and she now experienced an anguish so 
poignant as to frighten herself. 

“Tf this girl whom Hubert loves is the Alix who 
wrote her name in my bracelet,” she thought, “she 
is but a scheming adventuress. He must not marry 
her. Thank heaven, I returned to town now, before 
my brother has irretrievably ruined himself. Any 
woman who can be a friend of Count Lechelle, or 
receive gifts from him, is unworthy of the affection 
of an honourable man, or the protection of an un- 
suspicious, warm-hearted lady like dear Aunt 
Margaret. I must unmask the girl this evening, if I 
can do so without injury to myself,” and her face 
clouled. “But at whatever risk to myself,” she 
added, firmly, “I must prevent Hubert marrying 
her. Better to be miserable so long as I live, than to 
permit my brother to be ruined by a designing ac- 
complice of Lechelle’s?” 

The last sentence startled her into a new train of 
thought. What if Lechelle—actuated by a desire to 
humble her, or to elevate himself at her expense, 
knowing her to be utterly at his mercy—what if he 
had conceived the idea of marrying some associate 
or relative of his own to the young viscount ? 

The thought caused a cold perspiration to break 
out upon her brow. 

She believed the resources of her enemy to beal- 
most inexhaustible, and scarcely wondered that he 
had contrived to place his supposed accomplice in 
the care of Lady Margaret Alden, who was well- 
known to be the warmest-hearted and most unsus- 
pecting of women. 

“ I see it all,” thought the young bride, in silent 
despair. “Alas! my fatal secret will destroy all 
whom I love, and will overwhelm me ina terrible 
ruin! The end approaches, and I can already soe 
that I must sacrifice myself to save others. It is 
hard—hard,” and she shuddered, as though a cold 
hand had touched her. “But it is my duty! I 
brought my suffering upon myself, and I must not 
engulph othersin my ruin!” 

She sat in silence for a long time, her pale face 
expressive of the deepest anguish, and her lips 
showing a gathering resolution to brave everything 
to save her brother from the marriage into which 
she believed her enemy was entrapping him. 

But this resolution was not made in ignorance of 
what would be its effects upon herself. She assured 
herself that when she should declare the secret, 
which she had hoped to carry with her to her grave, 
Lord Roslyn would turn in loathing from her and 
hasten to obtain a divorce. Hubert would despise her 
and shrink from her presence ; Lady Margaret would 
look coldly upon her, and of all her friends not one 
would remain. 

Yet all this she prepared herself to undergo to 
save her brother. 

“ Eustace will then marry Mrs. Adrian!" she 
thought, her eyes glittering strangely, and her lip 
quivering like that of a grieved child. “ And I—I 
shall be an outcast and a wanderer, homeless and 
friendless—oh, heaven, can I bear it ?” 

She bowed her head, and communed with her own 
heart. 

And then came over her soul a strange knowledge 
of itself. She had never dared to think on the subject 
before, never dared to acknowledge to her innermost 
self the fact that now ebtruded itself upon her heart 
—the fact that she loved her husband. 

Now, as the danger of losing him became more 
immivent, now that she was about with her own 
hand to draw upon herself his undying wrath, she 
felt all the nobleness of his character, all the value 
of that she was about to lose. 

“If he could but have loved me!” she moaned. 
“If this secret were not between us, if—but why 
torture myself? Allis lost for me—lost—lost !” 

And then she thought of his gentle attentions at 
the Manor, of words he had said, and glances he had 
bestowed upon her, which, as she thought of, a vainer 
woman, or one who knew his heart less than she did, 
might have interpreted as signs of love and devo- 
tion. 

“Heaven help me,” she said, half-aloud, with in- 
describable self-loathing. “All that time he was 
sighing for Mrs. Adrian. How he mourned for her 
a{ter she went away! IfI could but have imspired 
such love, I should have been the happiest of women. 
Ne, no, I should not,” she added, witha revulsion of 
fecling, “for if Eustace loved me, it would break his 





heart to hear what I have to tell. I shall only wound 


his pride instead of his heart!" 

This thought afforded her some comfort, aud reso- 
lutely setting aside all dreams of love, she reflected 
only upon the best means of saving her brother, de- 
termined to sacrifice herself only at the last mo- 
ment, and in the event of its being absolutely neces- 


This point settled, she set about changing her 
travelling attire, summoning her maid to her assist- 
ance. 

When she descended to the drawing-room, she 
looked extremely handsome. There was not a trace 
of care upon her — proud face; her deep gray 
eyes were full of light and sweetness, her scarlet 
lips wore a joyous smile, and her movements were 
graceful. Her attire seemed to show that much 
thought had been expended upon it, and her moire 
robe swept after her in a stately train, and her 


‘person fairly blazed with jewels. 


The earl and the viscount received her with invo- 
luntary admiration, and the former arose, escorting 
her to a seat, near which he placed himself, con- 
templating her sparkling loveliness. 

If her attire were brilliant, her manner was not less 
so. She talked as even her husband had never heard 
her talk before, she made him smile more than once 
at her witty observations, she laughed like a care- 
free child, and so dazzled her two listeners that the 
earl felt a thrill of pride that this péerless being be- 
longed to him, and the viscount wondered that he 
could have imagined since her return that his beauti- 
ful sister was unhappy. 

The gaiety of the countess did not abate through- 
out the day, nor when evening came on, and the hour 
drew near for their visit to Lady Margaret. But 
when, after dinner, they set out in the carriage for 
the residence of her friend, she grew pale and quiet, 
absorbed in her plans for exposing Alix, and saving 
her brother from what she deemed the devices of 
Count Lechelle. 

(To be continued.) 








SCIENCE. 


OxuypROoGEN LiGut.—The experiments com- 
menced last year in the Place de l’Hotel de Ville, in 
Paris, on the oxhydrogen light, are about to be con- 
tinued, by order of the Emperor, in the court of the 
Tuileries. The magnesia cylinders having been found 
to corrode and waste away too rapidly for the pur- 

oses of a continuous light, an artillery officer, M. 

aron, after experimenting with a varicty of sub- 
stances, has adopted zircon, a substance which Ber- 
zelius pointed out as infusible, and giving forth a 
very brilliant light under the blowpipe. It is said that 
M. Caron has had a cylinder of this substance in use 
with the oxhydrogen light for a month without the 
slightest trace of volatilization. The luminous power 
of zircon, under the oxhydrogen jet, is abont one- 
fifth more than that of magnesia. The zircon em- 
ployed is an oxide of zirconium; it is found princi- 
pally near Miask, at the foot of the Ural Mountains. 
M. Caron economises the zircon by mounting a point 
of it on a small stick of magnesia or fire-clay, the 
zircon being made to adhere by compression and 
afterwards by baking. 

ENCKE'S COMET. 

As this celebrated comet will probably be much 
talked about, a few words in regard to it may not 
be uninteresting to our readers. Encke’s comet was 
discovered by the astronomer Pons, at Marseilles, in 
1818. Encke, however, was the first to calculate its 
elliptical elements, and hence his name has been 
given toit. One of the results of Encke’s calcula- 
tions was to establish its identity with the comets 
observed in 1786, 1795, and 1805. After its observa- 
tion by Pons, November 26, 1818, it remained in view 
until 1819, since which time it has been regularly 
observed at each return. Its period is approximately 
tbree and one fourth years. It canrarely be seen by 
the naked eye, and it then appears as a star of the 
fifth or sixth magnitude, exhibiting, under favourable 
circumstances, a faint nebulosity. 

This comet is remarkable not only on account of 
its periodicity—many comets having no periods—but 
also on account of the fact that its period is shorter 
than any other known periodical comet. It also ex- 
hibits a peculiarity in its motion which has given 
rise to much speculation. Observation has shown 
that its period is constantly diminishing, at ‘the rate 
of about two hours and a half for each revolution, 
A similar retardation has been discovered in the mo- 
tion of other comets having ghort periods. It is 
argued from this fact that the orbits of these bodies 
are constantly shortening, and that they are 
gradually approaching nearer to the sun, upon the 
surface of which they must ultimately fall. The 
cause for this retardation is attributed to a medium 





existing in the interplanetary spaces, of such tenuity 
that it does not perceptibly affect the motions of ths 
denser heavenly bodies, but which opposes resist. 
ance to the attenuated masses of comets, the amount 
of resistance being assumed to increase with tl. 
square of the v ty of the moving body. Hersche| 
and many others have dissented from this hypothesis 
and have attributed the retardation of its motion t, 
the gradual loss of its tail. However, it has only 
twice been observed to present the appearance of a 
tail. 

In 1805 it was observed.by Professor Huth, of 
Frankfort, when it exhibited a tail three degrees in 
length. In 1848 Professor Bond, at Cambridge, also 
observed a tail extending towards the sun. It ap. 
peared like a faint brush of light. This discovery 
attracted great attention, as it is very unusual fo; 
comets to exhibit any appearance of a tail in the di- 
rection of the sun. Some weeks afterwards anotiver 
tail was discovered extending from the sun, alsy 
very faint and about two degrees in length, the 
one first discovered still remaining visible. Tio 
same peculiarity was also presented in the appear- 
ance of the comet discovered in December, 1823. 
The projection of the tails of comets towards the 
sun completely upset many ingenious hypotheses 
which were supposed'to approximately account for 
both the material and the tion of these singular 
appendages, and after ages of observation and specu- 
lation we are still in ~ -_ as to fe: real nature 
of cometary matter. It is probable, however, that 
the spectroscope will hereafter be used to great pur- 
en in the solution of this problem. Indeed some 

acts have been already added to the former stock 
by its use, although nothing has been attained that 
ean be considered a sufficient basis for a complete 
and satisfactory theory. 

The orbit of Encke’s comet lies wholly within that 
of Jupiter, and it performs nearly four revolutions to 
one of that planet. Its frequent proximity to the 
plinets of our system, and its small relative weight, 
give rise to marked perturbations in its motions, 
which have furnished valuable data for the deter- 
mination of the masses of those bodies. By the use 
of these data important corrections have been made 
in previous computations of the respective masses 
of Jupiter and Mercury. 

The observation of this comet has confirmed the 
truth of the assertions of Hevelius and Newton, that 
the volumes of comets contract as they approach the 
sun, apd enlarge as they recede from it. This is ac- 
counted for by the supposition that the heat of the 
sun disperses the exterior portions until they become 
invisible from their extreme attenuation. As the 
comets pass into colder regions, the reverse takes 

lace. 

P We have said that the period of Encke’s comet is 
shorter than any other known. The comet of 1264 
is supposed to have the longest period of any known, 
it being over three hundred years, making some al- 
lowances for imperfect data and calculations. The 
distance travelled by one of these bodies in such a 
period, flitting through the heavens at rates far ex- 
eoeding any other of the heavenly bodies, is beyou 
all human conception. What wide and obscure re- 
gions are visited by them after they have disappeared 
from human observation, to what unknown systems 
and mysteries of space they penetrate, must for ever 
remain a subject of doubt and speculation to the 
human mind. 


VENETIAN GLass.—As the art of glassmaking was 
introduced into modern Europe by the Venetians, 
Mr. Herries, her Majesty’s secretary of Embassy 
and Legation at Florence, in his report just issued, 
has furnished some statistics relating to the produc- 
tion of Venetian glass. He states that, besides dis- 
covering the art of rendering glass colourless by 
means of manganese, the Venetians also enjoy the 
monopoly of mirrors, the silvering of which was a 
secret long kept from other countries. These 
mirrors, however, have now lost their reputation, as 
foreign competitors produce larger plates. “Glass 
beads are still made in considerable quantities for 
exportation. Venetian enamels have always beeu 
famous, and among the peculiar productions of Venice 
may be reckoned the beautiful composition called 
aventurine, the secret of which is said to be in the 
possession of a single manufacturer. The great 
glass works are at Murano, one of the islands of the 
Lagoon. The number of persons employed at Mu- 
rano and Venice is 5,000, of whom one-third are 
men, and two-thirds women and children. The 
annual cost of the substances employed in the manu- 
facture is estimated at about 7,000,000f. In the East 
there is a constant demand for beads and other ar- 
ticles known as conterie. There are six glass works 
in Turin, three in Genoa, five in Milan, 13 iv Flo- 
rence, 11 in Naples, and 20 in Venice. These 93 
works produce articles of the annual value of 
10,276,725f. 
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OCTAVIA’S PRIDE... 


BY THE 
Author of “Captain Fritty,” “ Leaves of Fate,” &c. 
———_——__>—_—_ 
CHAPTER XV. 


CHICHESTER ROOKERY was oue of the most charm- 
ing country seats in a shire filled with beautiful homes 
and picturesque villas. 

Fortunate was that person deemed who received 
from its noble owners an invitation to enter its 
choicely-culled circle. as @ summer guest. Great 
then was General Wainwright’s pride and satisfaction 
when his daughter brought to him the satin-tied, 
daintily-perfumed note of invitation with a pencilled 
line from the éarl himself, insisting that the invalid 
veteran and his fair daughter should honour them by 
its acceptance. 

“Octavia, my darling, this is beyond any expec- 
tation of mine. I scarcely know the Earl of 
Chichester. Iam ata loss to explain this invita- 
tion—unless f 

He saw the rich colour drifting into Miss Wain- 
wright’s cheek, and smiled triumphantly, as he 
added : 

“Ah, I am stupid! To think that I was going to 
accept the compliment for myself. But I am prouder 
to know it was meant for you, Octavia. The earl 
aioe Ronald Falkner’s uncle. That explains the 
whole.” 

_Obtavia did not deny that he had seized upon the 
right solution, but leaning her head pensively on her 
hand, she asked : 

_ “And will you be able to go, papa? You have 
improved so much of late it really seems practicable.” 

“ There is no harm in trying. I shall have Dixon 
with me, and I need not mix with the gay people. I 
really think it will give me new life. Ah, my darling, 
I shall bask in the reflected glory of my daughter’s 
conquest.” 

Accordingly a week afterwards, they arrived in 
their own carriage at Chichester Rookery. 

They were shown promptly to the most comfortable 
apartments, opening from a suite devoted to their 
private use, and when sufficient time had been given 
thom to recover from their fatigue, the earl and his 

‘ife hastened te meet them, and give them a most 
cordial welcome. 

“Only a few of our expected guests have arrived 
as yet,” said their noble host, “we wished to have 
a little cosy visit from you first. Scarcely any- 
One is here beyond our own people, which last of 
Course includes my sister Lady Falkner and her son. 


[4 CONFIDENCE OVERHEARD. } 


I have a surprise for Ronald, Miss Wainwright. He 
is coming down to-day, and does not dream of the 
presence of a certain fair guest of ours.” 
| Miss Wainwright was too self-possessed and well- 
| bred to be confused by this little attack, but a brighter 
culour came into her cheek. 
| “And as for you, general, we are going to be as 
prudent as possible in your behalf,” continued the 
earl, smilingly. “Sir James will come down regu- 
| larly to look after my sister, and we shall fit upa 
| retreat for the pair of you, into which no one shall 
intrude without your special permission.” 

“ Lady Falkner, I trust, is not a confirmed invalid,” 
said the general. 

“We do not mean that she shallbe. I am a little 
anxious about her, though. You must not dwell upon 
your ailments, either of you, but cultivate cheerful- 
ness and light-heartedness, which is the most magical 
panacea. You will of course be completely at home 
here, and when you are disposed to shun the confusion 
of the drawing-room, have no scruples about seclu- 
ding yourself. Oh, by the way, we have a young man 
here who is a vastly entertaining and useful person in 
such @ company as we shall have, and he will be 
very agreeable, I am sure, if you want any dull 
hours wiled away. He came very warmly recom- 
mended to me, and is going out to Australia, where 
he will look after some business affairs of miue. 
I had him here, to search for the papers he will 
require, but I find him so gentlemanly and cultured— 
besides I understand he has high expectations— 
that I shall gladly introduce him among my guests, 
amoung whom I believe there are no susceptible young 
ladies. Forewarned, forearmed, you know, Miss Wain- 
wright.” 

Octavia smiled gaily. 

“And now, if you please, papa, I will leave you 
awhile, and pay my respects to Lady Falkner. The 
countess tells me she is waiting to see me.” 

The general, taking “ discretion as the better part 
of valour,” decided to take his dinner alone in his 
room, but Octavia was escorted by the earl himself, 
and in the dining-room received her introduction to 
the “exceedingly useful and entertaining” young 
gentleman, who was to transact the Australian 
affairs. 

Octavia bit her lip, and then smiled mischievously, 
while Felix—for it was he—turned white with 
strangely mingling rage and delight. 

“ This is Mr. Middleton—Miss Wainwright. Mr. 
—why, were you acquainted before ?” 

“Very well acquainted indeed, your lordship,” an- 
swered Miss Wainwright. ‘ You were right in your 
conjectures. My father will be perfectly delighted 
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with yom young gentleman. How do you do, 
Felix ?” 

Felix mechanically lifted his hand, and touched 
frigidly the outstretched fingers, murmured some 
inarticulate sentence, and dropped into his place. 

Octavia could scarcely explain why she was 
secretly so angry at his behaviour, but she sat 
throughout the dinner, listening eagerly to the varied 
and cultured conversation which ensued. 

She saw Felix, for the first time, in the light of 
his really brilliaut conversational talents, and could 
not fail to perceive with what flattering. deference 
the noble host watched the young man’s words. 

He never once addressed Miss Wainwright, but it 
would have been folly for him to deny how her pre- 
sence exhilarated him, or that half the object of his 
animated and eloquent descriptions was to exhibit to 
her the real value put upon him by these people 
above her own rank, as much as she had presumed 
herself to be beyond her father’s secretary. 

As they passed from the dining-room, she made a 
| gesture which he was compelled to obey. 

“ Felix,” said she, authoritatively, “I want you to 
| let me take you up to see papa.” 
| He bowed coldly, and in silence. 
angrily she said hastily : 
“ Papa, at least, has claims upon your good-nature. 
He was fond of you almost to foolishness. Hv is 
ill, and a little gratification produces wonderful re- 
sults. It is for his sake I ask it.” 
“ T never doubted that, Miss Wainwright. I have 
very little time to spare from the business which 
| brought me here, but what is at my disposal is at 
General Wainwright’s service.” > 
“ Come, then, at once,” she said, assuming play- 
fulness, to hide her anger and resentment, and turn - 
ing to the countess, she added, gaily: “ Will not 
| your ladyship come also to witness my father’s sur- 
| prise and pleasure ?” 
The latter gave a smiling assent, and the trio en- 
tered the general's little parlour just as he was sct- 
tling himself comfortably for a nap in the easy-chair. 
His face brightened, and he rose eagerly, with an 
expression of friendship which could not fail to touch 
Felix, despite his sullenness. 

“ Why, Felix, where have you dropped from ?” 

“Not from the skies certainly,” said Octavia, 
meaningly, “he is too wicked for that. Now we 
can leave you, satisfied that you will be kept in 
good spirits. He is the same young gentleman whose 
entertaining society was promised you. Make the 
most of it, papa.” 

“ What, the young man going to Australia? Tut, 
tut, Felix, that is a very stupid movement in you 





Biting her lip 
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What can Australia do better for you than Eng- 
land ?” 

“She has not told him a single word,” thought 
Felix, and began pondering on her motives for con- 
cealment. 

Octavia glanced back as she followed the countess 
down to the drawing-room, and said to herself: 

“He is certainly a remarkable/person. No one can 
deny great powers and mental strength to Felix. 
Poor Felix! I wonder—no, I donot wonder. I be- 
lieve he has trampled upon that foolish love of his, 
and conquered it.” 

And then she sighed, but knew not wherefore, 


entered the drawing-room, talked pensively with | 
Lady Mary Falkner, and whén they asked her) 


to sing, she chose a wild, melancholy air, which 
made them all shiver, and becoming presently aware 
of its effect, she struck off into a fairy extravagani#a, 
in the midst of whose gay echoes arrived Lord 
Ronald, and dispersed both the song and the m@ii- 
choly. 

Felix meanwhile brighténed out of his secret pér+ 
plexities ‘and anxieties, to give the general one 6f 
the old-time ¢éte-a-tétes, and though he did not give 
the latter anything like a satisfactory account of his 
singular and abrupt leavetaking, he kept him n+ 
tertained, and in good humour with all around hith. 

Octavia glanced around the spacious rooms wWhén 
she entered them, more charming than ever in her 
tasteful évening costume,and decided that Felix was 
still sulky, and meant to avoid her. She knew how 
pleasantly he hed | the timte for her father, 
because she hdd into the general’s room, to 
obtain his approval of her dress. For Octavia Wain- 
wright had hitherto taken most pleasure in her toi- 
lette, because of the proud sparkle of admiration its 
effect would bring to hér father’s eye. 

She had looped a‘epray of jasmine in among the 
golden braids to-night, from a queér caprice. Would 
Felix remember how, once when t had been 
sketching in the gatden, he had laid fast such a 
spray across her heir, and smiled approval ? 

Aud then it occurred to her how odd it was she 
should be thinking more of the eye of the 
humble secretary, than of the noble Lord Ronald. 

But Felix was nowhere to be seen. Octavia, how- 
ever, was none the less dazzling in Lord Ronald’s 
eyes. She movedamong the little group like a prin- 
cess. 

There were some twenty people present, half of 
them evening visitors from the neighbourhood. 
Presently, out of somebody’s sudden inspiration, 
came the suggestion that there should be impromptu 
tableaux, and Lord Ronald was prompt to seize upon 
it. Straightway the younger people repaired to the 
music-room, and a stage was speedily arranged, with 
a small, portable, but heavy chandelier, brought from 
the hall to give additional light, suspended above it. 
Octavia was seized upon for a Cleopatra, and was 
standing on the stage directly under the chandelier, 
posed in the attitude required, while Lord Ronald, as 
Antony, was approaching to kneel before her, when 
there came a sudden wild shriek rather than cry, 
which made them all turn in horror. 

Octavia had no time to seek an explanation. A 
pair of strong arms seized her, and leaped across the 
room. At the same moment there was a crash— 
the chandelier lay a broken heap upon the floor, the 
carpet of which, and the light articles lying under- 
neath, were almost instantaneously in a blaze. 

The hook upon which the servants had hung the 
chandelier was utterly insufficient for the unusual 
weight. One keen eyo had marked its oscillation 
and suspicious wavering; had seen who stood 
directly under the massive combination of bronze and 
crystal. 

For one moment Octavia lay against that shudder- 
ing heart, and felt its bounding pulsations. 

“Overcome his love indeed!” She would never 
again need assurance of the falscness of that impu- 
tation. 

“Oh, Felix,” cried she, softly, while all around 
was in the wildest confusion, “ who can tell what you 
have saved me from? You are noble and generous, 
Felix.” 

His eye shone brilliantly with secret joy, but he 
kept himself grave and cold. 

He placed her safely on a chair, bowing with the 
most ceremonious politeness. 

“IT am happy to have been of service to Miss 
Waivwright.” 

He then hastened to make bimself useful in extin- 
guishing the fire, and quieting the alarm of the ladies. 

Lord Ronald, although out of the range of the 
circle beneath the chandelier, was struck by a flying 
fragment, and his cheek slightly wounded. As soon 
as he had cleared it from the flowing blood, he came, 
in a transport of grateful relief, and seized Felix by 
the hand. 

“Mr. Middleton, you have made me your life-long 
debtor. To think what might have happened! that 





precious life—that glorious loveliness threatened by 
so frightful a disaster. Oh, sir, what a calamity you 
have spared us—what a service you have rendered 
me !” 

Every feature of the young lord’s face quivered 
with the earnestness of his agitated heart. His eyes 
were too misty to see what a ghastliness was on the 
other’s countenance. 

Felix spoke hoarsely, and through shut teeth. 
At that moment hatred for the handsome young 
nobleman arose in his passionate heart. 

“Tt is Of no consequence, sir,” he said; “ you owe 
me nothing.” 

* Owe you nothing,” repeated Lord Ronald ; “* what, 
do’ not guess all that she is to me ?” 

is time his hand was not strong enough. 
Pélix dragged himself away, darted thrétigh the 
dor, and never paused until he had gained the night 
diy, Atthe rear vestibule he paused, and turmed. 
Ivis'sternly set face to catch the cool afr, and the»re~ 
¥i¥ing moisture of the softly descending dew. 

"Pwo hours he stood there motionless, like one of 
the carved statues beyond, grim, dark, and 
only once moved or spoke. Then hé¥aised 
slowly, and struck his clenched hagd against Bis 
forehead. 

‘sFate is hard to me; bitter ¢ruél itis that there 
should be but one thing in the world beantifabwnd 
desirable in my eyes, and yét that ome hope Be re- 
léntlessly crushed !” 

There was a stir through the garden branches, a 
stately figure glided forward from the baleony where 
she had been stationed watehing hit. 

“Felix,” she said, ima Voice strangely blended 


with grief and joy. 

“Miss Wain ” he said, coldly and angrily. 

“You have comme 6 tr ae 
I cannot leave’ ‘to be so y angry me. 
What can I oxy? duabens I do?” 

He started, and moved a step towétds her, his 
whole frame trembling. 5 

“ Octavia, there is one word you can * 

“That is impossible,” said she, more sadly thea) 
scornfully. 

But his anger blazed out again. 

“Go, go,” cried he, fiercely, “nothing is fmpos- 
sible to a brave and earnest heart. You are 
willing to crush my happiness, to ruin my life—by 
heaven! I am not sure but you'stab your own heart! 
all to gratify your indomitable pride. Go!” 

She crept back to the balcony without a word, and 
Felix walked away to the house, up to his private 
apartment. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Great was the curiosity of all on board the good 
ship Royal Bess when they sighted Trinidad, and 
saw the signal flag, which Captain Leyard had left to 
Will Yarrel, still fluttering from the tall palm. 

“ Why, there’s someone of the island needing 
help !” exclaimed tle mate, snatching up the glass, 
and peering anxiously through it ; and turning to 
the captain, rather astonished to find him so cool 
over the exciting discovery. ‘“ How fortunate it is 
that you came so far out of the course, sir. I actually 
believe there are other suryivors of some disaster 
needing help.” 

“ Quite likely. The flag certainly calls for inves- 
tigation. I shall go ashore,” answered Captain 
Warner, unable to repress a little significant smile, 
which was not lost upon a keen eye close beside 
them. 

“It is odd enough that you should bring me back 
to the spot from which the Sea Foam took me,” 
interposed the old man, who at such a late hour had 
concluded to leave his companions in disaster to 
wait for the expected packet, and had taken passage 
with the Royal Bess himself. “I might have staid 
here all the time, and been vastly more comfortable, 
I dare say.” 

Captain Warner gave him a careless glance, for 
his friend, the master of the Sea Foam, making sure 
that the old man had taken berths with the others, 
had given him no hint of his connection with the 
little romance. 

“ You didn’t leave any of your comrades here by 
accident, did you?” 

“ T had no comrades,” was the rather sullen reply, 
“ and [ should suppose everyone in that case would 
have looked out for himself. The water is bad 
enough, but a barren island is worse. If once I set 
my foot on firm English soil, you won’t catch me al- 
lowing myself to be trapped into any such risks as 
these.” 

Jane West happened to be just coming from the 
companion way, and heard the remark. 

“Do you mean,” asked she, “that you were 
trapped to make the original voyage ?” 

“Something very like it!” answered he, sa- 
vagely, “but I'll have my pay.” 


Jane shrank away from the gleaming eye, and 
went forward on the deck, where the sailors were 
together in a knot, discussing the naturo of 
the flag’s appeal. One of them had a wounded hand, 
andanothera bad cough. She had glided very quietly 
and unostentatiously iitto the sphere for which her 
peculiar education had prepared her. One and all of 
the crew held a profound respect, as well as an im- 
plicit faith in the “new doctor,” albeit it was a 
woman. : 
When the boat'was lowered from the davits there 


was'a silent but sm 1 fr6m many eager 
‘but Captain sh : 
“Nome but my own boat’s erew the ladies can 


accompany me on this landing. When we return, 
the other boat may take the rest 6f you with ths 
empty water-casks.” wats 
sea was unusually smooth, a landing was 
6 without much difficulty. Before the boat 
ed the rock pee Seater cere 
|a stender, . a on the point 
i them. Phe-attitude was somehow a puzzle 
}to Jane“West, who had her own gra¥e, cool way of 
taki impressions, half shy and réluétant, half 
r e. 
, itis a boy, wi he-seems to be alone,” 
ee Mrs. Warner, and then she added, in a 
doubtful ¥oice. “ Butifeannot be, of course. How 
could he%¢ome to this lonely island all alone ?” 
“ We iin soon discover how itis,” said the captain, 
‘them to scramble up the coral ledge, and 
himself @ little in advance, to meet the 
yommy anne, whocameslowly pore towards them. 
¥, ——, signal, ill Yarrel, in 
wire tly souiacehe” with agitation, “it was 
you to », sir. 
\Tessuey ina, and Leame out-of nity course to seek 
il. I hailed the'Sea Foam in Table Bay, 


the signal. 
} and Captain Leyard-sent me to book afte ts 
““Hewven bless him! Then they hve beds safe 


~s 
ye least as Of the rest we cannot 
ey, wi you'go-on ‘at once ?” 

ie it,and where bound ?” 

““'Phe Royal Bess, for Liverpool.” 

The brown eyes had a misty, troubled look, as 
of perplexed inward communing ; a little weary sigh 
broke through the smile, with which he replied: 

“Thank you. Iwill go-as soon as I have packed 
into my trunk a few mementoes of my peaceful so- 
journ here. I suppose may take the trunk in the 
boat?” 

“Certainly. _ But you will please corroborate the 
statement I shall make, that you were left over ac- 
cidentally from a ship stopping for water. I will 
manage that the trunk shall be covered so as not to 
draw attention. 

“You have ladies with you,” and Will Yarrel 
turned towards them with the look of one long buried 
in barbarism, and coming unexpectedly upon signs 
of civilization. 

“My wife, and a true, steady, intelligent creature, 
who is a shining light and ornament of her sex, 
whether people know it or not,” answered the gal- 
lant captain ; “and ifthe cabin of the Royal Bess 
isn’t a sunny and happy place, it’s not their fault, 
you may be sure. Come and see them, my lad.” 

And in a moment more Will was shaking hands 
with Mrs. Warner and Jane West. The constraint 
which had shown itself with thé master of the Royal 
Bess faded before the ladies. Will Yarrel, smiling 
and almost gay, was presently doing the honours 
of the little cabin, and telling the romantic attrac- 
tions of his solitary kingdom, 

“And have you enjoyed this long time of soli- 
tude—were you not afraid?” said Mrs. Warner, in 
profound amazement, and a little admiration. 

“1 was thoroughly frightened the first night, and 
thoroughly cured also,” answered he, “and though 
in all these days of solitude I have been often sad, 
filled with wild yearnings, I have never known such 
torturing fears as have assailed mein the Christian 
land towards whieh your ship is sailing.” 

A wistful appeal for womanly sympathy glistened 
in the brown eyes which turned to Jane West. 

“Tt is singular,” he added, a moment after, “ when 
your Ship came in sight, instead of falling on my 
knees in grateful joy, | waa seized with a t hor- 
ror and shuddering, as if it were bringing me some 
woful experience.” 

“ And that was why gr hesitated so, and waited 
for ustocome up to you? If it had been me, [should 
have rushed down to the water's edge shouting in 
joy,”said Mrs. Warner, smilidg. “Dut it has passed 
now, has it not? Be sure the Royal Bess har 
only kindly treatment and a hospitable welcome {v' 

ou.” 


“Yes,” answered ‘Will Yarrel, answering Mrs. 

Warner, but lodking at Jane West, “my alarm has 

sed, I feel satisfied now that I have found friends 
may trust.” 
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Jane West hadinot been educated to be demon- 
strative, butshe felt an answering thrill at her heart, 
and pondered over it. 

When they had explored the island, collected their 
curiosities and enjoyed.a charming rest. at the door- 
step of the vine-wrapped cabin, the party returned 
again to the ship, and Will Yarrel accompanied 
them. 

He stood a moment on the reef before he stepped 
into the boat, and the wistful brown eyes took a 
mute farewell .of ev g- And it was noticed 
by them all that after the ship was gained, he never 
once turned his face towards the:island. 

The rest of the ship’s company, naturally enongh, 
examined the returning boat with keen interest, and 
every eye was fixed upon the slender figure which 
followed the ladies up the ay. Will Yarrel 
did not reciprecate their interest. After the first 
careless glance he lowered his eyes, and followed 
the ladies into the cabin. He was not aware then of 
the swarthy face, with ‘the basilisk eyes, which 
looked over to him from the owner's careless station 
by the mainmast. He did not see those eyes dilate 
suddenly with incredulons astonishment, darken with 
perplexity, and at last break into'a glimmer of tri- 
umphant, cunning» satisfaction. The elderly pas- 
senger did not make his appearance at all that day. 
He kept his little state-room in the forward quarters 
all day, with a severe headache, he told the steward’s 
boy, who went.in with his food. 

Nothing was thought of it. He had not hitherto 
been at all social, and, indeed, hadno occasion to be 
seen at all in the after-cabin. If amy one ‘had taken 
interest enough to notice, they might, perhaps, have 
wondered at his absence from the deck, which had 
been his constant resort. Noone did, however, and 
they had been-a week. at sea from the island before 
Will Yarrel became aware of his presenceon board; 
and then it. was the result ofan accident. 

Mrs. Warner had. gone on deck to take the sun 
with her husband, which was a favourite recreation 
of hers, one noonday, and Jane West ‘and Will 
Yarre] were alone in the cabin,’ sitting ‘at the table 
on which the chart was. spread open, ready for the 
captain to come down, to mark out the course. 

Will had been following the zig-zag lines medi- 
tatively, and then looking forward he had found 
the English Channel, and there the slender forefinger 
had stopped, and the winsome young face gloomed 


over with melancholy, and a heavy sigh pro- 
claimed the inward disquiet which was so sore a 


burden to that youthful breast. Jane West, with 
that grave, calm eye of hars, had read more deeply 
than the others. ‘ 

“ Will,” said she, “I almost believe you dread 
reaching England as much as I do.” 

“As you? Ineversuspected you were afraid of 
the arrival,” answered he. 

“ Not afraid,” she returned, “ but I dread to have 
it come. I shall:be sorry to lose this pleasant family 
life, and to drift out alone upon the ‘world, as seems 
to be my fate. Besides, I have an exceedingly un- 
pleasant duty waiting for me there.” 

Will Yarrel caught at one word. y 

“ Alone!” said he; “are you also alone in the 
world 2” 

“Quite alone; unless Iam able to make new 
friends.” 

“I should never have thought it, you:'seem so 
cheerful, eprom and self-reliant.” 

And her® the youth sighed again. 

Jane leaned forward, her eyes shining, a rich 
colour flushing the grave face into positive beauty. 

“Child,” said she, “something draws me to you ; 
there is one'secret of yours that I have already 
guessed. Do not start, nor blush. It is sacred 
with me, and I need no assurance from you that 
cruel circumstances pressed ‘you to it. Let me tell 
you my story. And then, if-you choose—only if you 
—— dear child—show me all that is'in your own 

eart.” 

Will Yarrel concealed his face with his clasped 
hands, but tears of mingled shame and grief stole 
through his slender fingers. In a low, grave 
voice Jane related her history. She concealed no- 
thing, except the nature of the sacred contents of the 
package she was carrying to England. 

“ You see, dear, that there'is no friendly welcome 
waiting me, no home whose door will open cordially 
tomy approach. But it does not disturb me’much. 
I think I have’more than an grdinary woman’s 
bravery and energy, or else it is owing to the 
generous and careful education of the noblest man 
who has lived ‘in these degenerate days. Some 
people have called me masculine, but in my heart 
is the ever living refutation of the falsehood. I 
yearn so much for a loving heart, to answer'to the 
friendship of mine. I am sure I should be as happy 
as it is possible for me to be, if only I had a female 
friend to whom I would be sister, mother, protector, 
a8 far aslies'in my power. My poor child, show 








me that friend. Relieve your heart of this »un- 
natural burden. ‘Tell: me your sorrows, and ‘where 
I cannot banish, let me share them.” 

Will Yarrel drew away his hands, and fell down 
at her feet, burying his agitated face in her lap. 

“Oh, you are so good andkind! You have dis- 
covered my secret, and yet you do not overwhelm me 
with reproach. ‘Take me, help me, keep me, and if 
a love such as a grateful heart like mine has power 
to give will-satisfy you, besure you shall have no 
cause of complaint. Iwill tell you all, everything.” 

Jane threw her arms around the trembling figure, 
and kissed the broad white forehead with a tender 
joy that was marvellous even to her, it seemed to 
have so pure and dear a meaning. 

“Tt has its meaning,” murmured she ; “ I am sure 
it has, and some time or other we shall see it, and 
understand why we came to that lonely island, and 
found you there.” 

They sat, still fondling each other's hands, now 
and then softly kissing each other, two desolate 
hearts made happy, as a barren waste revives be- 
neath the blessed rain, or a dreary winter scene 
grows beautiful and warm beneath returning sun- 
shine. 

Beyond them in the state-room, outside the partition 
which divided the two eabins, once or twice there 
was a rustle, but neither of the preoccupied talkers 
heeded it. 

Jane presently bent down, and said gently, as she 
looked into the brown eyes which were beaming 
with loving joy and trust : 

“ And now you shall tell your story, and Iwill do 
my best to help'you. And I will show you the box 
which contains the precious legacy I am to earry to 
England. I keep it there on the shelf above my 
state-room door. And what am I to call youwhen I 
talk the foolish, loving talk for which my tongue"al- 
ready aches ?” 

“ What you please, dear friend, but I have aclaim 
to that by which you have known me. My true name 
is Wilhemine,” answered Will Yarrel. 

Behind the partition, crouching close against the 
state-room, was a greedy ear, a glittering, trium- 
phant eye. The old man, with the white hair and 
basilisk eye, rubbed his hands gleefully, and said to 
himself : 

“Ho, ho! Fate that has thrown me so often, sets 
me again upon my feet. I have found the fair Wil- 
hemine, and I will learn what the last bequest of 
Arthur Morley toa certain noble English lady may 
contain. Ho, ho!” repeated Mathew Merle. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Mavrice Mipprirron had kept his word to his 
father, and was searching over the various towns to 
find some glimpse or trace of Mathew Merle. 
Hitherto unsuccessful, he had not much hopefulness 
as he sauntered down one morning early, towards 
the Liverpool dock. 

A ship was just entering the dock, and, drawn by 
that dreamy sentiment which is too vague and 
romance-whispering to be curiosity, he went along 
the quay to the water's edge, and watched to 
see, as everybody must who has the privilege, that 
delightful mystery, a ship coming back from a foreign 
voyage, and first touching the home shore. 

There was the ustal confusion and noise in ‘set- 
tling matters, and coming to a safe anchorage, and 
for a little time the bustle of hauling ropes and lower- 
ing sails, and the running toand fro of jubilant sailors, 
concealed from him a group standing on the quarter- 
deck. But presently Maurice was able to make 
them out, even to see the faces of the two ladies dis- 
tinctly, and to remark the graceful figure of the lad 
who stood beside them, but kept his face towards 
the shore. Something in the expression of the 
wistful brown eyes touched Matnrice, and roused the 
knightly spirit that is in every true man’s soul, whe- 
ther it slumbers drowsily, or keeps a vigilant and 
earnest watch. 

“That lad is in trouble of some 
“he almost seems afraid of the shore. 
it is.” 

He was not long in doubt. The 
down from the gangway, and gave 
wharf. 

Hse who was evidently master of the vessel 
came first, and gave orders for a carriage to be 
brought to take the ladies to the town. The others 
followed, and stood waiting in a little group, not 
talking as he fancied the newly arrived -voyagers 
ought, joyously and gratefully, but in low and sub- 
dued voices. Maurice retreated a little, and leaned 
against'a pile of coffee bags which bore with them a 
foreign scent, stolen from tropical shores. 

“And so you insist, my dear Jane, that we part 
here. Iam sorry, very sorry ; I can't tell you how 
much our voyage together has done to attach me to 
you. Talmost hoped you would be willing to stay 


sort,” said he ; 


plank was put 
passage to the 


I wonder what | 
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with me. The very sailors will be sorry to lose their 
‘doctor.’ Can't ‘we séctire you ‘somehow as the 
property of the Royal-Bess,-and-keep you for all 
her voyages?” said the elderly lady in tones loud 
enough to reach Maurice distinctly. 

The woman addressed, who had a clear frank 
face, and grave steady eyes, answered promptly : 

“Indeed, indeed, Mrs. Warner, that would be a very 
tempting fate. But my daty lies in another'way. | 
told you before there was no idler’s life waiting for 
me, when I reached England. You know I have 
taken Will Yarrel under my wing besides, and | 
must set him a good example. No, much as we 
should enjoy being in your company, I think it wiser 
for us to see at once to our Own business, and depend 
upon our own resources. ides, there is the errand 
which brought'me to England. I do not'féel right 
to delay itan hour. I mean to lave the carriage 
take me promptly to the London train, and Will 
Yarrel has decided to go with me. ‘Butif you please, 
do not state this fact to anyone ofthe ship’s com- 
pany. Let them think we accompany you.” 

The lad, who had been casting furtive glances to- 
wards the ship, pulled nervously at ‘the ‘speaker's 
sleeve. He was standing nearer to Maurive than the 
others, ‘and ‘the latter therefore heard his‘low ejacu- 
lation : 

“Oh, Jane, let us get away, while he is’on board. 
Don’t wait for a carriage to come here. ‘Let us go 
and find one.” 

“Hush, Will, your terror is absurd. Why will he 
care to follow'us, when he has not discovered your 
identity ?” 

“Oh, Jane, don't trust to that. THe gave me a 
look as I came across the plank, and I read in 
his terrible eye that he knew me. He has only pre- 
tended ignorance. He is waiting to get me ashore, 
and away from my friends, and then he ‘will seize 
me. Oh, let us go.” 

“But we cannot carry your trunks, child. There, 
the carriage is coming. It is easier than ‘I thought. 
He is on board, packing his bundles, and we shal] be 
away ‘and out of sight before he comes to the 
wharf. You must keep up your courage, Will, or 
how shall we get along’ with all that is before us ?’ 

“It is only when he is near that fam afraid. Oh, 
I am only afraid of him.” 

“ Well, well, poor child, we shall soon ¢s¢ape him. 
Only see what a babel it is up yonder. He could no 
more find us than snatch a straw in whirlpool, 
when once we drift into that moving ‘mass. We 
must secure our luggage, and then we will go 
away.” 

The captain had been again to the ship, and he 
appeared now, followed by two sailors carrying a 
heavy trunk, which was transferred to the’ carriage, 
and the sailors returned for the rest of the luggage. 
A second carriage came lumbering down, and a 
crowd of idle gazers filled up the way. 

But Maurice perceived that those wistful brown 
eyes of the handsome lad kept close watch of the 
ship, and presently he was sure they had discovered 
the object of their terror, for a wild look of fright 
passed across the youthful face, and he grasped 
desperately at the woman’s arm. 

“Oh, Jane, there he is. He is coming ashore 

now.” 
“ Hush, Will, you must not be so frightened; get 
into the carriage, and draw the curtains over the 
window. ‘There will be some delay yet. If I think 
he is watching or following I will consent to get out, 
and we will hide‘in the crowd up above there. But I 
do not believe he has the slightest suspicion.” 

The lad reluctantly obeyed her suggestion. He 
entered the coach which had last arrived and pulled 
down the curtain. 

Maurice Middleton was now thoroughly interested, 
and he kept ctose watch from between his screen of 
coffee bags, both of the coach and the ship. He was not 
aware, however, of all the significance of these little 
incidents, until he saw aslouching figure’with a rusty 
black cloak thrown over ‘his shoulders, and a soft 
felt hat thrust down until it almost covered his ears, 
carrying a small bundle tied ‘up in’a red silk’ hand- 
kerchief, step over the stern of the ship, and swing 
himself down by a dangling rope and come up to 
the quay at some distance from the gangway 
plank. He plunged directly into the ‘crowd, and 
was lost to view. But by-and-bye he came again in 
sight, and this time Maurice was certain he ‘was 
holding some sort of communication, by ‘means of a 
kind of hand telegraphing, with the driver of the 
first coach, out of range of the passengers’ observa- 
tion. 

He tried to see his face distinctly, but failed. In 
afew moments more the captain took leave of the 
ladies, shook hands warmly with the lad, and returned 
to his ship, while the two coaclies drove offs 
Maurice, curiously impelled to see the last of the 
affair, followed at a quick pace. 

(To be continued.) 
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ABBOTSWOLD. 
a 
CHAPTER VII. 


ALBERT CALLINGTON was shown into the presence 
of his lordship, and with an easy grace he bowed 
and offered a friendly salutation. He looked 
very much as he looked when we saw him before, 
only he was dressed more scrupulously, and had not 
been drinking quite so freely. 

He had drank a little—as the flushed cheek and 
eye plainly betrayed—but only enough to give him 
courage and confidence. 

In truth, the young man did very strongly resem- 
ble the Percy family; aifd no one at all versed in 
physiognomy could have compared his face with the 
faces that were represented in the great gallery, 
without deciding that the blood of the Percies ran in 
his veins ; and had it not been for the low swagger 
of his manner—a swagger which had lent its influ- 
ence to his face—he might have been called a hand- 
s0me man. 

The marquis waved his visitor to a seat, without 
arising, and swallowing words that he would have 
liked to speak, he assumed a stern, repelling manner, 
and said: 

“T think I have the honour of speaking with 
Albert Callington.” 

“ Didn't your servant give you my card?” asked 
the young man, abruptly. 

“ My servant gave me a card, sir, but it cannot be 
yours.” 

“ Why not ?” 

“Simply because it bore a name to which you 
have no claim.” 

“ And thereby hangs the whole business,” cried the 
visitor, with alight laugh. ‘ No, no, that card bore 
no such thing. It bore my own name—Albert Percy 
—the only son of your elder brother, whose name 
was the same.” 

The marquis was strongly tempted to ring the 
bell, and call a servant to show him to the door. 

Albert saw him look towards the bell-pull, and at 
once comprehending what was passing in his host's 
mind—for he possessed a goodly share of low cun- 
ning—he said : 

“You can call your servants to show me out, if 
you please, sir; and, what would be better still, you 
can send me away; but, in either case, you would 
do a very foolish thing. I have come to talk reason- 
ably and soberly with you, and you will be wise if 
you listen.” 

“ But,” demanded the marquis, “how can I listen 
soberly when your very first assertion is a x 

“ Beware,” 

“A falsehood—entirely unfounded——” 

‘* How unfounded ?” 

The marquis was at fault. The youth had only 
claimed that he was the son of Albert Percy, and so, 
in all probability, he was. In fact, as the marquis 
now looke@ into the face before him, he could not 
hide from himself the exact likeness which it bore to 
the face of his elder brother, as he remembered it two- 
and-twenty years before. 

“Exeuse me, sir, if I have made a mistake,” 
he said, after a little hesitation. “I understood 
you to intimate that you were my brother's legiti- 
mate child.” 

“If you did, sir, you understood quite right,” re- 
turned the youth. He hadseen his host hesitate and 
stammer, and his own confidence increased. 

“Then, sir,” said the marquis,” ‘I repeat the as- 
sertion.” 

“ But what if I could give you proof?” 

“ There can be no proof of what never existed.” 

“ No, I suppose not,” admitted Albert. And then, 
with a wicked glance, he added: “ But things may 
have existed that were not known to you.” 

“ Young man, I am not in a mood for trifling.” 

“Then, your lordship, suppose we come direct to 
business. Now let me ask you a question—and I 
hope you'll give me a straightforward and truthful 
answer: Did you ever hear of a certain marriage 
ceremony which took place in the little church of 
Abbotswold two-and-twenty years ago.” 

“Do you allude to the ceremony in which my 
brother Albert took a part ?” 

“ Exactly.” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied the marquis, “I heard of it at 
the time, or not long after it transpired—and I 
blamed my brother more for that than for all the 
rest.” 

“ Blamed him for what, sir?” 

‘For imposing so wickedly upon the poor girl 
whom he had already wronged beyond the power of 
man to make restitution.” 

“Really, Ido not understand you. How did he 
do wrong to my mother, or impose upon her on that 
occasion ?” 

“ By leading her to think that it was a true mar- 





riage, when it was only a cruel play—a sham—put 
off upon her to keep her quiet until after her child 
should be born.” 

The visitor very coolly lifted his right leg and 
put it over his left, then threw himself back in his 
chair; and tlien, with his fingers’ ends partially in- 
terlocked, while his thumbs revolved one over the 
other, he calmly and deliberately said : 

“Upon my soul, what you are pleased to term a 
sham I regard as having been a serious affair. If 
it were a sham for your brother to take Agatha 
Callington to the church—to stand by her side before 
the altar—to be married after the form of the holy 
church—married by a regularly ordained clergy- 
man, and the parish clerk himself for one of the 
witnesses, by whomthe whole thing was afterwards 
entered into the register—if this be a sham, then I 
fear we shall look in vain for anything real and sub- 
stantial.” 

The marquis heard the speaker to the end, and 
when the last word fell upon his ear he was pale as 
death, and his heart seemed almost to have stopped 
its beatings. The visitor watched him for some 
seconds, and then added: 

“ IT know not whether your brother meant to de- 
ceive my mother, or whether he meant to deceive 
his father. I cannot tell you whether he was married 
by a true clergyman while he believed that a tool 
of his own was only playing the holy part, or 
whether he professed to think it was a layman, 
knowing to the contrary, just to blind his proud 
father.” 

“Who was the clergyman?” asked the marquis. 

“ He is called the Rev. Mr. Peters.” 

The marquis reflected a moment, and then a sud- 
den clutching of the fingers told that the name was 
not forgotten. 

“ That is the man,” he said, quivering with pain, 
“who sought the use of our church in which to 
preach, and Irefused him! But he went away after 
that. Has he returned ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ And I suppose he is ready to swear to all that 
you have said ?” 

“ He is ready to swear that he performed the cere- 
mony of marriage between your brother aud Agatha 
Callington, and he tells me that I am the true heir of 
Abbotswold.” 

“ Pshaw !” uttered the marquis, starting to his feet, 
and striding to the far cornerof the room and back. 
“ This isa miserable conspiracy, hatched up to worry 
and fret me, for I do not believe that you really and 
truly think of obtaining the estates.” 

“ Well, my dear sir,” retorted Albert, with a cool 
and impudent swagger, which had more effect to- 
wards frightening the marquis than all else, “all I 
have to say is that you must give me credit for a vast 
amount of heroic and philanthropic self-denial, to 
believe that I would not think of obtaining these 
estates, when I am the direct male heir! Why— 
bless your soul!—were I to set Sir Charles at 
work to-morrow, I should take possession within a 
month.” 

“Sir Charles ?” 

“ Sir Charles Stanwood,” explained Albert. 

“ And what of him ?” 

“ He has been retained as my counsel.” 

“Sir Charles! Impossible! He is my friend.” 

“ Ha, ha!” iaughed the visitor, with another of those 
impudent swaggers, which he could put on to perfec- 
tion; “the Marquisate of Abbotswold has many 
friends who will be likely to adhere to its coronet. 
At all events, Sir Charles seems anxious enough to 
take up my cause since I have shown him my evi- 
dence.’ 

This was the heaviest blow of all. If the honour- 
able barrister named had taken up a cause against 
him, he felt that danger had beset him, indeed. 

Young Callington saw to what point his host had 
been wrought, and he deemed this the time to sound 
the key-note. 

“My lord,” he said, respectfully and kindly, 
“if you will sit down I will tell you something which 
may remove all trouble from your mind.” 

rom a sort of weary instinct the marquis resumed 
his seat. 

“Now look ye,” Albert went on, without 
giving him time for reflection, “I have a pro- 
position of my own to make. The Rev. Mr. Peters 
urges me to take the estates and the title at once; 
and so does my grandfather ; aud Sir Charles as- 
sures me that they are mine by right. But, sir, I 
have a different wish. I love your beautiful daugh- 
ter. Don’t go into apassion. Hear me through, 
and then say what you please. I love the girl, 
and would like to make her my wife; and if you 
will give her to me, I tell you what I will do. I 
will take the name that belongs to me; take Agnes 
for my wife, and rest content to be your heir. If 
you outlive me, I shall never be Marquis of Abbots- 
wold ; but if I should outlive you, I should succeed 





to the title ; though it would still be in your line by 
your child's = One moment, sir. T of it. In 
this way still remain vy way still oceupy a 
lace at the head of the old On the other 
and, if you do not give me your ter’s hand, I 
shall come in, and you will go out. You and your 
wife will dwindle down, and thus the line of Percy js 
turned from your body for ever. That, sir, is my 
proposition. Ido not ask you for an answer now. 
Take time for reflection, and let me know by-and-bye. 
And in the meantime, my dear uncle, I wish you 
success.” 
With this the visitor arose, took his hat, and with 
a graceful bow quitted the apartment. 
Half an hour afterwards one of thé servants, who 
had occasion to visit the library, found the marquis 
rone upon the floor; and the cry was raised that 
o was dead ! 


CHAPTER VIIL 


THE marquis was borne to his chamber, and the 
physician was sent for. The marchioness and Agnes 
were by the bedside, the former frantic with fears 
for her husband's life. 

“ Be calm, dear cousin,” pleaded Captain St. John, 
who was at work directing the servants how to pro- 
ceed in inducing a circulation to the extremities. 
“Y.ur husband is not in danger. He has only 
fainted. I can give you my word that he will re- 
cover.” 

But what had occasioned this strange attack? Ie 
had never fainted before, though wife remem- 
bered several occasions when sudden excitement 
had very nearly prostrated him. One of the ser- 
vants had admitted a young man to see his lordship, 
and upon investigation it was evident that Albert 
Callington had been that visitor. But just as they 
had entered upon a discussion which could only have 
led to the wildest fancies and suspicions, the mar- 
quis opened his eyes, and shortly afterwards called 
for his wife. 

It was some little time before he fully recovered 
himself, and when his mind e entirely 
clear, he sent the servants from the room. Just 
then the physician was announced; word was 
sent to him that bis lordship had recovered, and he 
must wait a little while. 

First, the marquis wished to know what had 
transpired. For himself he remembered the inter- 
view with young Callington—remembered the last 
words that man had spoken—remembered how he 
bowed and went away, closing the door behind him. 
Then, beyond that, he remembered that he had sat 
in his chair listening to the echoes of those terrible 
words until he became faint and dizzy—then the 
room began to swim round and round, and he at- 
tempted to arise and reach the bell-pull. And that 
was all. 

And now what did the others know? 

They only knew that he had been found insen- 
sible on the library floor, and that Albert Callington 
had been with him. 

“Tell me,” cried St. John, “ did the villain insult 
you? Did he in any way behave himself so as to 
give you pain?” 

“No, no,” answered the marquis, eagerly. “He 
was not at all to blame.” He saw the doubting 
looks upon the faces of his friends, and he boldly de- 
clared: “The young man had nothing to do with my 
fainting. That came on some time after he had gone. 
When he left me I was as strong and well as I ever 
was. Ithink I was attempting to rise when the fit 
came upon me. But it is nothing. I shall be all 
right onthe morrow. The physician may come up.” 

“* Agnes,” said the captain, as the two walked to- 
gether by the light of the moon on the terrace, “ what 
think you of this affair? Do you not believe that 
Callington’s visit had something to do with your 
father’s fainting fit ?” 

“ Yes, Rupert, I do.” 

“Do you know who this young man is ?” 

“ Do you know, Rupert ?” 

“T have heard, my love.” 

“ And what have you heard ?” 

“Indeed, Agnes, [know not whether! ought to tell 

u " 


“You have heard that my father’s brother was 
his father ?” 

“Yes.” 

“So have I, Rupert; and it is very curious that I 
never heard of it ‘until yesterday. I suppose he is 
trying to get money from my father ; and perhaps his 
threat to expose to the public this sin of our house 
affected my father in the way we saw him.” * 

There was a carious expression upon Sir Rupert's 
face as he replied: 

“Such a threat could not certainly have been very 


pleasan’ 
Gradually he led her thoughts away from the 
gloomy subject, and very soon she was iu the 
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yealme of bliss, where she remained, listening to 
the sweet music of her lover's voice, until almost 
midnight. 

Onthemorrow Rupert was to start for London, where 
he was to remain for several weeks ; so he might be 
pardoned for claiming a little more time this evening 
than usual. Touching the matter of Albert Calling- 
ton’s visit, he held suspicions which Agnes never 
dreamed of; but, though they involved the possibility 
of dire calamity to the marquis, yet they did not 
worry him, He might yet have an opportunity to show 
to the world that it was sweet Agnes herself he loved, 
and not any part of the long rent-roll of Abbotswold. 
If he had @ dim vision of wealth and honours slipping 
away from the possession of the marquis, well was it 
for his peace of mind in the weeks to come that he 
had presented to him no vision of the sacrifice, by 
which the father of his loved one might seek to 
retain his hold upon those material possessions ! 

The morrow came, and while the captain’s horse 
stood at the gate, the owner thereof having 
taken leave of his cousin and her husband, he held 
Agnes’ hands in his own, and gazed eagerly down 
into her face. 

“Hush, darling! Why should you talk of clouds 
and storms? You have been dreaming.” 

“T cannot help it, Rupert. Oh, I cannot help it. 
My heart is heavy and sad.” 

“No, no, dearest one. Say not so. Cheer up and 
be gay.” 

Kod she looked up and smiled through her tears. 

“Qh, bless you, Agnes! TI will take that smile 
with me. 


thing.” 

She promised, and he leaped into his saddle and 
rode away. 

Twice, ere he reached the sweep in the path which 
was to hide him from her view, he turned in his 
saddle and looked back towards Agnes ; but she did 
not see him. Her head was bent, and both her 
hands pressed upon her face. She dared not watch 
him pass from her view. 

There was an old superstition among the people 
upon that coast, and it said that ill-luck would come 
of watching a departing friend out of sight. Agnes 
Percy was far from being superstitious ; but this old 
saying came across her mind, and it influenced her, as 
we have seen. 

Had her heart been light and gay, she would have 
given to her dear lover the benefit of the parting 
signal he sought; but a deep sadness had settled 
down upon her, and she dared not look up until the 
distant tramp of his horse’s feet announced that he 
had gained the broad avenue beyond the great 
oaks. 

She saw the vacant place where the loved one had 
stood; she ran her eyes slowly over the way he had 
taken, and then, with a heavy sigh, she turned and 
entered the hall, and went to her room. 

There was one, however, upon whose mind the old 
superstition had no effect. The marquis not only 
watched St. John while he was within the range of 
his vision, but he stood for a full minute with his 
gaze vacantly fixed upon the point where he had dis- 
appeared, 

“He isa noble fellow,” soliloquized the marquis. 
Then a fearful shudder shook his frame, and, clasp- 
ing his hands upon his breast, he gasped ont, as 
though suddenly stricken with a mighty pain: 
“Great heaven! avert the doom!” 

“Eustace !” 

The marquis turned and beheld his wife. 

“Oh, Eustace, what is it? You are afraid of 
something, and you seek to hide itfrom me. Am I 
not worthy to share your secrets ?” 

“ Worthy, dear Isabel!” cried her husband, seizing 
her hands and gazing down into her face with a look 
which no one could have translated. “Do you 
think I would hide from you anything which you 
ought te know?” 

le left her and walked away to the far end of the 
colonnade, and when he came back he took her by 
the hand and led her into the same little drawing- 
— where Rupert and Agnes held their happy con- 

erence, 

“Tsabel,” he said, speaking quickly and eagerly, as 
though he were anxious to make the interview as 
brief as possible, “I must command that you ask me 
no questions. It would be wrong, and it would be 
foolish, for me to think of leading you to believe that 
there was nothing the matter; but I may safely say 
to you, that I hope nothing serious will come of the 
present trouble,” 

“But this young Callington?” The marchioness 
hesitated, aud swallowed something which seemed 
to choke her, and then, with a spasmodic effort, she 
cried: “Eustace, the servants say that he sent up 
a card to you with the name of your dead brother 
upon it. Did he do so?” 

The marquis considered a moment, and in the end 


And now remember, let come what will, | 
you will keep your faith in my love through every- | 





he resolved to tell his wife the main facts of the 
case, reserving only such evidence as he had not yet 
had opportunity to examine. 

“Yes, Isabel,” he said, placing his hand upon her 
shoulder, and looking her directly in the face. “He 
sent up a card bearing that name, and when he came 
himself he claimed that the name was his own. 
From this you can judgethe whole. He claims that 
my brother was truly married to his mother, and 
that he is a legitimate child.” 

“ But you know better than that, Enstace.” 

The lady did not seem to be frightened, as her 
husband had expected, and from the simple reason 
that the thing struck her as being very ridiculous as 
well as utterly false. 

The marquis shook his head. 

“T do not believe the story, Isabel ; and yet I dare 
not declare it to be false, at least until I have in- 
vestigated the matter.” 

“But,” cried the marchioness, beginning to be 
alarmed, “suppose it should turn out that your 
brother was really married to Agatha Callington?” 

“Why, in that case, my dear, this young man 
would stand in the law as my elder brother's legiti- 
mate child.” 

. “And what then?- He could not surely come in 
here and cause you to leave.” 

“Tsabel, you are not so ignorant of English law as 
that.” 

“But, Eustace, do you mean that he would really 
be Marquis of Abbotswold, and that you and I ¥ 

“You and I,” pursued the husband, as his wife 
hesitated, “ would be no more here than those who 
accept our hospitality.” 

The marchioness gazed up into her husband’s face, 
while the fearful truth was working its way to her 
comprehension, and then, with a low, wailing cry, 
she sank forward upon his bosom: ® 

“Oh! I would rather die than that such a thing 
should come to pass!” 

He sought to sooth her, but she had no thought 
save of the one dreadful’ possibility which had thus 
come suddenly upon her. 

“ Eustace! Eustace! 
to ! Do something !—do anything! 
die! I shall die!” 

Poor Isabel! She loved her husband, and she 
possessed a kind and true heart; but she loved the 
exalted place she had so long adorned—she loved the 
great wealth because it gave her power—and she 
loved to stand at the head of the various families 
of the country. 

In short, the thought of being stripped of the 
almost regal honours of the marquisate was a death- 
knell to all hopes of joy in the time to come. She 
who now took precedence of a countess, as her hus- 
band took precedence of an earl, to be cast down to 
the simple place of a gentlewoman without title of 
any kind! Oh! she would much rather die! much 
rather die! 

“Isabel!” The marquis spoke very slowly, and 
with a strange tremulousness in his manner. ‘“ Sup- 
pose the worst should come—that this young man 
should prove all he claims—thus entitling him to 
step in, and turn us out—what sacrifice would you 
pos to retain your place?” 

“Sacrifice, Eustace?” 

“Ay. How much would you sacrifice ?” 

“ And thereby still be marchioness, and mistress 
of this castle ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Anything in the world, but my honour. But, 
Eustace, you tease me. What is there we could 
give beyond the very things we would seek to 
save?” 

“Can you think of nothing, Isabel? Of no 
loved object which this rival heir might accept at 
our hands ?” 

“Eustace!” 

The marquis caught his wife in his arms as she 
tottered forward, and kissing her upon the cheek, he 
said to her: 

“Hush, my love. I gonow to commence an exa- 
mination. The result may be in our favour. Cou- 

e! Let us not surrender before the enemy makes 
acharge. Will youtry? Will you let the servants 
see you only as has been your wont?” 

She promised, and he left the room, and ere long 
he called for his favourite horse, and rode away from 
the castle. 

“ Dear lady ' 

The marchioness turned, and beheld her faithful 
maid, Gertrude Harworth. 

“My dear lady, I know I onght not to break in 
upon you so, but——” 

Of all in the castle, next to her husband and her 
child, this faithful attendant was the one whom Isabel 
Percy most loved and trusted. And truly it was a 
loving and loveable face which the waiting-woman 
possessed ; and in past years, when the present 
marchioness used to come to steal the affections of 


Oh, let this thing not come 
I shall 


” 





the younger son, that face must have been lovely. 
Ay. Lady Isabel could remember very well how she 
had looked upon Gertrude Harworth when she first 
came. to Abbotswold; she had seen the young and 
beautiful face, and she had supposed its owner to be 
the child of some neighbouring gentleman, there ona 
visit, and she was greatly surprised when she learned 
that she was only the marchioness’s maid. Long 
before the death of her husband's parents raised her 
to the present title, the marchioness had loved the 
gentle waiting-majid for her quietness and kindness 
of manner, not more than for the calm and tranquil 
melancholy which had settled down upon ner youn:; 
life. And when Isabel became mistress of the castle, 
her first spoken wish concerning the arrangement of 
household matters was, that Gertrude Harworth 
should be her maid, to serve her as she had served 
her mother-in-law, and Gertrude had accepted the 
place gladly. 

The marchioness had looked to see this melancholy 
wear off in time, but she had lookedin vain. Yet, 
be it understood, the sadness of Gertrude was not a 
gloom which she bore with her to cast upon others. 
Far from it. In her intercourse with those above her 
and with those of her own station, she was always 
mild and gentle, as kind as kind could be, and ever 
ready to bear her part in every good work. Her sad- 
ness was simply an element in her inner life, softening 
and subduing the passions, and leading her to avoid 
the boisterous sports of her companions. If she had 
sorrows to tell, she told them only to her Father in 
Heaven ; and if she ever sought assistance in bearing 
her burden of life, she sought it at the feet of Him 
who hath said, “ Come unto me all ye that labour and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” 

So the lady had grown to love her faithful at- 
tendant; and on the present occasion, when (ter- 
trude excused herself for having thus uncere- 
moniously intruded, she started forward and flung 
herself upon her bosom. 

“Oh, Gertrude—dear, good Gertrude—I am glad 
you have come. I am very unhappy—very mise- 
rable!” 

And forgetting all about the promise she had given 
her husband, she told to her maid the whole story of 
his fears. 

“ Gertrude, I know you will not betray the confi- 
dence I have reposed in you. You will not speak of 
this among the servants.” 

The woman led her mistress to a seat, and then 
said : 

“ Dear lady, I am glad you have told me of this. 
I do not believe that Albert Percy was ever married 
—-or, surely, never to Agatha Callington—never! 
never !” 

“ Are you sure, Gertrude? Do you know?” 

The woman hesitated a few moments, and then, 
while a melancholy shadow settled upon her pale, 
beautiful face, she said: 

“ I think he said to me the last words he spoke in 
the castle; and if there were truth in his heart, or 
honour in his soul, he was not the husband of Agatha 
Callington.” 

The marchioness gazed up into the speaker’s face, 
and a strange light came into her eyes. 

“ Gertrude——” 

She knew too well what was in her mistress’s 
mind. She saw it in the sudden light of her eyes and 
in the eager expression of her face. She knew 
the question that was to come as well as though slic 
had heard it; and, with a quick movement, she 
placed her finger upon the moving lips, saying, as 
she did so: 

“Lady Percy! love me and spare me! 
and trust me! You shall not suffer. 
you; and I will!” 

“ Oh, Gertrude, if I felt sure that you would not 
fail!” 

“Dear mistress, it is not in the power of man to 
bend the things of the future to his will. We can, 
none of us, be fully sure of what we will do on the 
morrow. Little thought my lady, two-and-twenty 
years ago, when her first-born went forth in all the 
pride and beauty of his young manhood to the field, 
that, ere the day should close, her youngest-born 
would be heir of Abbotswold! But’ you may 
lean upon me, and I do not think I shall fail you in 
the hour of need.” 

Ay, Gertrude Harworth—how little kuow we of 
what the future hath in store for us! We may pro 
mise, but heaven alone knoweth what the end shal! 
be! 


Love me 
I can save 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE marquis, when he left the castle, rode di- 
rectly to the village, where he put up his horse at a 
neat and comfortable-looking inn, which bore the 
significant name, “ Marquis of Abbotswold.” It had 
been built by the great-grandfather of the present 
marquis, and rented without a name; but the first 
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tenant had seen fit to name it after his patron, and 
the original sign still hung over the door, bearing in 
the centrerthe, picture of a knight, clad in steel, with 
the head of alance resting against his shoulder, the 
point apparently sticking into his ear. 

“De you know if Mr. Morrow is at home?” 
the marquis asked of the bowing and seraping 
landlord. 

“ Is it Luke, your lordship ?” 

“Yes; the parish clerk.” 

“ You'll find him, sir, at his’ house. 
move out much—Luke Morrow doesn’t. 
stwong man, your lordship.” _ 

“No, I suppose not. If he needs help, I must 
look after him. He has been a faithful clerk, I think.” 

“No doubt about that, your lordship. He isn’t 
quite so sharp as his father was; but then he’s ill, 
and that makes a difference. Zounds! but old Mark 
was like a steel-trap to the last. A tough old fel- 
low was Mark.” 

The marqujs had tarned to depart, but before 
reaching the edge of the broad threshold he stopped, 
and finally came back, and went. into the little. par- 
lour, making a motion for the host to follow him. 

‘* Matt,” said the marquis, addressing the old:publi- 
can, whose name, as entered in the register of births 
and christenings, was Matthew Hearn, “I have a 
question that I would like to ask you ; and I tell you 
frankly that it is little more than curiosity that leads 
me to ask it, though the thought of Luke Morrow’s 
failing health moved me a little; for if there has 
ever been any hardness of feeling between those 
who have now passed away, the living may smooth it 
down by a little well-meant and well-directed kind- 
ness. What I wish to ask is this: Was there ever 
any ill-feeling between old Mark Morrow and my 
father?” 

The host scratched his head and looked into the 
fireplace. 

“Matthew,” added the marquis, guessing why 
the man hesitated, “I tell you truly when I say 
that my only desire in this matter is, that if there 
were any such thing, I may be better able to judge 
how I can direct my kindness towards Mark’s son. 
I think I have heard that Mark Morrow had some 
occasion for harsh feeling.” 

“ Well, your lordship, I'll tell you just how it 
was: for I happen to know all about it. One night 
—it was only about a week before your poor brother 
was killed, sir—he, that is, your brother, came to 
old Mark’s house and took away the keys of the 
church—took them away without saying a word to 
anybody-—-went to the church, and there had a 
secret marriage between himself and——” 

“A mock marriage, you mean,” interrupted the 
marquis, with a quick motion of the hand. 

“ Ay, your lordship,—of course it was a mock 
marriage ; for 1 never supposed that the heir of 
Abbotswold meant to make the daughter of a poor 
fisherman his real wife. But, sir, as 1 was saying, 
your brother got the keys—took them without leave 
—and used the church for what old Mark thonght 
was meant to be a sacrilegious purpose.” 

* And it was a sacrilege,” pronounced the marquis. 

“ Well, sir,—so Mark Morrow thought, and he 
made a good deal of talk about it, and said things 
that were rather hard; and he said some of them 
after your brother was killed; and when your father 
heard of what had been said, he came down, and 
had a long talk with the old clerk, and those who 
were near enough to hear their voices said they 
talked pretty hard. But I didn’t hear; and so I 
know nothing.” 

“But,” pursued the marquis, “do you know if 
Mark Morrow ever talked of being revenged upon 
my father?” 

“Why, your lordship, as to that, I hardly know 
what I ought to say.” 

“ Matthew, I only ask that you will tell me all that 
you know. Youhave my word that I only entertain 
the most kindly and benevolent feelings towards the 
living—ay, and towards the dead too.” 

» l’hat’s true, your honour;and though Mark Mor- 
row had his faults, yet he was, on the whole, a good 
man. But I'll tell you the only thing I ever heard him 
say in the way you mention. One evening the old man 
was here; and he'd drank an extra glass or tw@ of 
punch, when I asked him about the matter of 
stealing the keys of the church. He shook his 
head, and chuckled, and said these words,—said he: 
‘Lord Perey will find that that was the most expen- 
sive bitof luxury any member of his family ever in- 
dulgedin!’ Aud when l asked him if he meant to 
push the matter into court—for that was the idea I 
got from the way he talked—he shook his head and 
laughed, and said,—‘ No, no, Matt, I’ve got a bit of 
vengeance in store for his lordship, that will make 
him wish his son had died before he ever sneaked 
into my house and stole my keys.’ That was all he 
said. I tried to find out what he meant, but nota 
word more did I ever hear from his lips.” 
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| Owce or twice during the interview the host 
| bad dropped remarks which would seom to in- 
dicate that he held opinions, and, perhaps, infor- 
mation on this subject which. he had expressed. 
When his lordship had corrected: him by substituting 
the word “mock” for “ seeret,” he had admitted the 
change of adjectives with an ssion which 
seemed to signify that he was perfectly willing to 
call the marriage whatever his lordship pleased, 
though he had his own opinion about which was the 
most correet phrase. The marquishad noticed this, and 
one or two other little expressions of the same cha- 
racter, and he wondered if the old publican might 
not be able to give him farther information. It was 
a delicate subject, and, under other circumstances, 
he would sooner have cut off his right hand than 
thus expose his heart secrets. to the gaze of a, man 
like this. But he sought imformation, and infor- 
mation he must have; and, after all, who was 
there in the place more likely to be his friend than 
this same innholder? In truth, not.one of the mar- 
quis’s tenants had any cause of complaint. Since 
assuming control of the estate, he had not only been 
scrupulously just, but in many ways he had given 
his tenants the benefit of liberal expenditure, where- 
from no particle of selfish good was to be gained by 
himself. In fact, the people of Abbotewold had 
never had a lord so generous and kind, and so en- 
tirely devoted to the interests of those who depended 
upon him. 

The marquis debated with himself some little 
time, and at leugth he spoke: — 

“* Matthew, I thank you for the information you 
have given me; and now I want more. I think you 
know me well enough to be awarethat.I would not sit 
here and question you from motives of mere idle 
curiosity. I am occupying your time, and I shall 
clgim the privilege of paying you for it. Here——” 
And thus speaking, he drew forth his purse, and 
took therefrom two sovereigns, which he handed to 
his host. 

He put the bright golden pieces into his purse, 
and then leaned back in his chair, plainly intimating 
that he was ready to tell as much as the other 
would wish to hear. 

“Matthew,” commenced the marquis, speaking 
very carefully, “ I have lately heard some things with 
relation to my brother’s wild freaks, that have in- 
duced me to make inquiries that I may, if possible, 
arriveat the truth, That is all I seek.” 

A brief period of reflection, and the marquis com- 
menced: 

“Matthew, you remember the circumstance of my 
brother's coming over here with Agatha Callington, 
and obtaining the keys of the church?” 

“I remember it very well, your lordship ; because 
they all stopped here.” 

““When you say ‘all,’ whom do you mean 2?” 

“Let’s see: There was your brother, and Miss 
Agatha ; then there was the clergyman who was to 
marry them , 

“ The man who assumed the character ofa clergy- 
man, you mean, Matthew.” 

“Your lordship can have it as you please; but I 
was telling it.as | understood it.” 

“Certainly; but then°you know very well that my 
brother did not mean it to be a real marriage, and 
consequently he engaged a layman to assume that 
character.” 

“ Certainly, your lordship, I know such was your 
brother's plan ; but itis my belief that somebody else 
got a finger in the pie before it was put into the 
oven; and siuee you have paid me so liberally for 
my time, I can afford not only to tell you all the 
facts, but also to tell you what I think, furthermore.” 

“I wish you to tell me all,” said the marquis, 
maintaining an outward show of calmness by a 
mighty effort. “You speak of another man’s having 
a finger in the pie ?” 

“Yes, sir-—a young man he was then, named 
Peter Walsonburg. You see, after the ceremony 
had been performed, Felix Gladwell, the fisherman 
who had been engaged to play the part of the clergy- 
man . 

“ Yes, yes,” cried Percy ; “that was as I supposed.” 

“ And the two men who had come as witnesses,” 
went on the host, without noticing the interruption, 
“came here and made a night of it; and while they 
were so mellow that they didn’t know what they 
were talking about, they told things to me that they 
haven't probably spoken about since to anybody. My 
company that night was, as I have said, Felix 
Gladwell, and the two old fishermen who came to 
act as witnesses. They were honest old fellows— 
chums of Owen Callington—and supposed all was to 
be fair and honourable. The young gentleman and 
lady—the groom and bride—had a room by them- 
selves, and didn’t see the others at all, only during 
| the few minutes while the service was being 
| performedin the church, and your brother didn't see 

the trick that was played upon him.” 











“The trick?” repeated the marquis, turning pale, 

“Ay, your lordship, the trick played by this may 
that I told you of—Peter Walsonburg.” 

“ But I don't understand, Matthew. You confound 
me.” 


“Tl explain: it, siz, justas I. gathered it from 
drunken guests. But, your ip, it’s dry 4 
_—o you take it.asan offence if I should offer yoy 
wine?” 

At another time the marquis would most decidedly 
have objected todrinking wine with Matthew Hearn; 
bat just now he felt the need of something to brace 
his nerves, and he readily.assented to the proposition, 
So the wine. was brought, and when they had both 
partaken of it, the host $ 

“Tl put the story in my own words, your lordship, 
and then you will understand it better. Your brother 
engaged a fishermen named Felix Gladwell to act the 
part of the clergyman. Now-it so happened that this 
Gladwell had taken.a. fancy to. Agatha himself, and 
he had asked her to be his. wife, which of course she 
refused todo, About this same time your brother 
hired Gladwell. to take charge. of his yacht; for 
he was an accomplished sailor. Gladwell didn't 
know then that it was for Albert Percy that 
the pretty girl had refused him, so he gave 
himself up to his master,in everything, rather liking 
the sport of helping him in his wild tricks. When 
Albert asked him if he would play the part ofa 
clergyman in a mock ma: he caught at the thing 
as a.capital joke, but he "t find out who the girl 
was, until the night before.the work was to be done. 
At first he determined that he would throw the thing 
up, and refuse to have anything to do withit. He 
slept on it, and during the night he thought of 
better course. He: still loved the girl, and ho re- 
solved that if he could bring it about, she should have 
the benefit of a. true clergyman. _ His. own cousin, 
the son of his mother’s sister, about his ownage and 
size, chanced et thattime to be here ona visit; and 
before daylight Felix started off to find him. Peter 
Walsonburg. was this cousin, and he was a clergyman, 
and when he had heard the whole story, he said he 
would do the work. And so, your lordship, when your 
brother stood up in the ehurch before the altar, and 
answered to all the questions set,down inthe book 
for such occasions made end. provided, it was a real, 
true clergyman who performed the ceremony.” 

For a little while the marquis sat in utter be- 
wilderment, but he.fimally collected his senses, and 
struggled hard to be calm. 

“A clergyman said the words put down in the 
book, perhaps, but. yet.it was no marriage,” he re- 
marked, “ Of course there could have been no record 
made of it.” 

“TI don’t know how that might have been, I'm 
sure,” replied Matthew. ‘The clerk was.there.” 

“ But he took no part init.” 

“No. He came home shortly after the keys had 
been carried away,and hurried up to the church as 
fast.as his legs could carry him, and he got,there just 
as the service was commencing.” 

“ Pshaw!” cried the marquis, after a little reflection. 
“ The trick amounted to.no trickafter all. No record 
was made; and, furthermore, some of the parties in- 
terested have never sought to gain anything by the 
operation.” 

“T don't know aboutthat, your lordship. From what 
Gladwell said that night, before he got so intoxicated 
that he couldn't talk, I judged that they had put the 
whole thing into the hands of the clergyman. And 
then, again, I’ve“heard somehow—upon my life, I 
couldn’t tell you how nor when—that the woman re- 
fused to have anything to do, with taking advantage 
of the circumstance of the presence. of the clergyman. 
She's afraid that she might be put into prison. 
It seems too much like. a dream to her to be real— 
the idea of claiming a coronet for her son.” 

Another painful pause, and then: 

“ Matthew have you ever told this story to others ?” 

“Your lordship, [ have a wife whom I love and 
trust. I have never told the story, even to her. 
Not a word of ithas ever passed my lips until to- 
da: Ty 
Xnd in this the publican told the truth. Hoe 
had often wished very much to tell the wonderful 
story ; but he knew how such things travel when 
once set loose, and he feared that he might lose his 
inn in consequence. But he had not exactly told 
the whole truth. He had talked with the dead and 
gone Morrow.on the subject, and there were one or 
two things within his knowledge which he had kept 
to himself. 

By-and-bye the marquis thanked him very kindly 
for the information he had given, and then arose and 
left the inn, bending his steps towards the dwelling 
of the parish clerk; he walked very slowly, with 
his heal} bent, and his arms folded upon his bosom. 

It was aneat, white cottage, with a little avenue 
of trees leading up from the highway, the arrange- 
ment.of the garden bespeaking the fostering care of 
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female hands. Luke Morrow's wife was a healthy, 
buxom dame, entirely able to take care of those 
things which her husband, in his infirmity, was 
obliged to neglect. 

Tall, thin, and pale, was Luke Morrow, a man who 
had seen forty years of:life—a»man who might have 
been genial, generous, and:jolly, so far as his inborn 
disposition was concerned; but whom disease had 
made melancholy, and sometimes:moroses His father 
hed been dead sixteen years, having lived to the 
age of fourseore and over, and having: retained the 
office of clerk to the. very last. Lord John- was 
living when Mark. Morrow died, and the offiee. had 
been bestowed-upon Luke without any request from 
the latter. But the son had accepted the place 
gladly and thankfully, and he loved the people at 
the castle as well ashe could love anybody outside 
of his-own family. 

This was»the- man who answered the marquis’s 
summons, andvwho-instantly announced himself at 
his lordship's.service. 

“ Luke,” said the-marquis; “I should like to exa- 
mine one.of your parish registers.” 

“ will you go to the church, or shall) I: bring it 
hither?” 

“ lll go with you:to the church, Luke, of course,” 

The clerk took.down. hi afrom their 
hind the door in, the. hall, led the 
church. 0: » the door of the v 
passed in, and when they had gained the 
nave the marquis stopped a moment to 


door brought them into. the. veetry. bp 


movement was to.qpen one.of ‘the:shniters, and then. 


he asked: 

~ What registerymy-dordi?” 

“The. u 22e 

The clerk: selected: one: f 
unlocked an iron door which was-set in a brick wall; 
and as it was swung open a small vault was revealed, 
which was believed to.be fire-proof. 

“A late date, my lord ?” 

“Say—twenty years ago, or more.” 

“Here you have it. Shall I look over it for. you?” 

“No, I will look for what I want.” 

It was a heavy volume, bound in brown leather, 
and though old, and worn with much handling, yet 
it was dry, and free from mould. 

The marquis took it and carried it to the open 
shutter, where he turned his back to the clerk, and 
opened it. He remembered that the day on which 
his brother had come to this place—as he had had it 
from Matthew Hearn—was Saturday; and he knew 
that it was early in September. 

He looked for the record of 1780. 
August—September—October. He was not calm, 
and he did not read carefully. September 2nd— 
that was Saturday—‘ John Simpson and Charlotte 
Dame” were married. That was.near the middle 
of the page, He ran his finger down, and was about, 
to turn over the leaf, when a familiar combination of 
letters attracted his attention, 

“Saturday, Sept. 2nd. John Simpson and 
Charlotte Dame;” and at the end of this record, 
without a paragraph, and without a break of any kind 
save that of a period, the record went on: “ Also, on 
the same day, by the Reverend Peter. Walsonburg, 
Lord Albert Perey, eldest son of the Marquis of 
Abbotswold, to Agatha, only daughter of Owen Cal- 
lington, yeoman.” 

There it was, evidently written with the same pen 
and the same ink that wrote the preceding ; and as. 
the whole record was crowded, so that the page had 
the appearance of being one solid mass of written 
matter, it was utterly impossible that this could 
have been interpolated surreptitiously. 

The clergyman had done his work well, and the 
old clerk had been revenged for having his keys 
stolen, and his church used for so important.a thing, 
Without even so much as asking his permission. 

“ That is all,” said the marquis, as he gave the 
book up. 

He did not tremble, for his whole body was frozen. 
He had been stricken with a sort of numbness that 
left his mind for a season a blank, while his body 
moved like a machine—instinct furnishing the guid- 
ing power. 

Hie gave up the book and went out from the 
chureh—went to the innand got his horse—answered 
the questions that were asked ina staring vacant 
way, mounted to his saddle, and rode home. Ar- 
rived at the castle he dismounted without speaking 
to the groom, who stood ready to take his horse— 
entered the hall—stopped a moment, and listened— 
and then stole away to his chamber. 


He found 


It was an hour after this that the marchioness, 
having heard that her husband had returned, went 
to the library to look for him. He was not there, 
and she went to his chamber. 

And there:she found him, lying, all travel-stained 
and dusty, with his boots and spurs upon his feet, | 
across the bed: She spoke to him, but he did not 
answer. 

She placed her hand upon his shoulder, but it did 
not arouse him. 

And again sounded the startling cry through the 
castle, that the marquis was dead! 

(To be continued.) 











MR, HAWKINS’ CABINET OF COINS. 

Tue very select and valuable cabinet of coins of 
thelate Mr. Edward Hawkins, F.R.S,, F.S.A., keeper 
ofjantiquities in the British Museum, was disposed 
off some time.since at the rooms of Messrs. Sotheby, | 
Wilkinson, and Hodge, in Wellington Street. It | 
comprised beautiful patterns and proofs of the Eng- 
lik, series, in c , silver, and gold, ranging from 
the-time of to the present reign, present- 
i e and remarkable specimens, many being 
“of highest degree of rarity and beauty, and in 
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and was. formerly 

Both have the appearance of having been in circu- 
lation—13i. (Webster). Commonwealth.—Sily 
'33.— haifcrown, 1651, by-Blondeau, 

pl. 6; n. 14, IN. THE: THIRD. YEARE. OF, FREEDOME. 
BY. GODS, BLESSING. RNSTORED., 1651; fine and very 
rare; from the Cuff collection—8/. (Lincoln), Crom- 
well,—Copper.—34.— Pattern farthing, Snelling, pl. 6, 
n. 10. m.m. mullet, OLIVAR. PRO. ENG. SC. IRL. ; 
laureated head of the Protector to the left; 
rey., CHARITIE. AND. CHANGE. ; arms of the 
Commonwealth; very fine and extremely rare— 
10. (Addington).  35,—Another pattern farthing, 
Snelling, pl. 6, n. 8, obv. as on the preceding ; 
rev., THUS. UNITED. INVINCIBLE. Three pillars united, 
surmounted by St. George's Cross, harp and thistle ; 
very fine and extremely rare—10/. (Addington). 
Charles II.—Silver.—52.—Proof halfcrown, 1663, 
REGNI Xv., head and bust of the King frosted ; 
extremely fineand rare—Ol. 7s, 6d.(Webster). 53.— 
Proof crown, 1662, head and’ bust of the King frosted ; 
plain edge ; extremely fine and very rare—10V. 2s. 6d. 
(Webster). William I11.—71—2.—Proof crown, 1695 ; 
plain edge, with curved breastplate; and another, 
1696, with straight line to breastplate; both very 
fine and rare—6/. (Ditto), Anne.—Copper.—76.— 
Pattern halfpenny, ANNA. DEI. GRATIA, with head to 
left, on each side, edge DECVS. ET. TVTAMEN. ANNO. 
REGNI. DYOOE. ; fine and very rare—6/. (‘T'aylor). 82.— 
Pattern farthing, 1713 ; rev., PAX. MISSA. PER. ORBEM ; 
Peace in a biga to right; very fine and rare; from 
the Phare collection—5l. 5s. (Ditto). Gold.—90.— 
Pattern guinea, 1702, Ruding, pl. 17, n. 2, rev., full- 
blown rose in the centre; very fine and very rare— 
51. (Johnstone)., George I.—Silver.—98.—Pattern 
halfcrown, 1715, plain edge, and plain between the 
shields; very fine, and extremely rare; from the 
Devonshire collection—9/. 10s. (Addington). Gold.— 
94.—Pattern guinea, 1727, head laureated, and in 
high relief to right ; extremely rare, and very fine ; 
from the Cuff collection—5/. 2s. 6d. (Webster). 
George III.—Silver.—147 to 153.—Seven pattern 
crowns, all by Pistrucci—the first 1817, rev., St. 
George and Dragon, encircled by plain garter, edge 
inscribed, in raised letters within a border, DECUS. 
ET. TUTAMEN, ANNO. REGNI. LVIII.; of great rarity, 
and very fine—8/. (Webster). The second, 1817, 
head as before, but without the dotted circle, and 
reads DEI. GRATIA, rev., St. George and Dragon within 
the garter, horizontally lined, edge plain, and without 
the artist’s name; extremely rare and fine—7/. 10s. 
(Ditto). The third, 1818, large head, laurels to right, 
rey., as before, but with narrower garter, edge in- 
scribed in large letters DECUS. ET, TUTAMEN. ANNO, 
REGNI, LVIIL, and with Pistrucci on both sides ; ex- 
tremely rare and very fine—6/. 5s. (Johnstone). The 
fourth, 1818, laureated head, as before, with Pistrucci 
underneath, reverse as before; extremely rare and 
fine—6l. 7s. 6d. (Webster). The fifth, 1818, same 
type, but with plain edge, equally rare and fine—6l. 
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(Lincoln). The sixth, 1818, type and edging as be- 


fore, fine and rare—6/, 10s. (Bergne). And the 
seventh, small head, with large letters in legends 
reverse, type, and edging as before, with Pistrucci 
on both sides; very rare and fine—7/. (Ditto). Gold. 


|; —-160-2.—Three pattern two guinea pieces, the first 


two 1768 and 1773, by Tanner,.edges plain—12/. 15s. 
(Johnstone and J pp). The third, 1777, by Yeo, 
edge plain—7/. 17s. 6d. (Dillon). All extremely fine 
and very rare. 175-9.—Five pattern guinea pieces, 
all dated 1813 ; head lanreated to right, rev., square 
shield of arms, crowned and supported by a rose, 
thistle, and shamrock, at the sides of the crown 
18-13, edges, engrailed, all brilliant and rare—17/. 
13s. 6d. (Webster). 180-2.—Pattern guinea (?) or 
sovereign, head in high relief, laureated to right ; 
rev., square shield of arms crowned. below 18-16, 
edge plain; ditto, sovereign, large head with short 
hair, laureated to right, showing the King’s shoul- 
ders, and another, edge engrailed; all very.rare and 
fine—9/. 12s. 6d. (Ditto). 184.—Pattern: half-sove- 
reign, 1820, legend and head, Britannia. seated on a 
glebe, revy., BRITANNIARUM, REX. FID. DEP., rose, 
and shamrock united on one stem, 
crowned, edge plain; of the highest. rarity—5/. 
(Ditto). 185—Pattern two-sovereign, 1820, by Pis- 
trucci, edge DEOUS. ET, TUTAMEN. ANNO. REGNI. LX. ; 
extremely fine and rare—4i/. 6s. (Jessopp). 186.— 
Patterm: five-soversigy, 1820, by Pistrucci, rev., St. 
George and Dragon, as. before; brilliant and 
extremely ware--20/. 5s. (Lincoln). George IV.— 
Silver.—188:and:189.—Pattern. crown, 1820, by Mills, 
known. as Whéteaves: large head of the King 
to left, with bare. with, sup- 
porters; another. ie iefy and 
* Mills FP” under . extremely fine 
and rare—8i, 1s. (Taylor). 2085:-— fime-sove- 
reign, 1826, REGNI. SERTIMO, ditto, two-sovereign, 
same date, and another of; the extraordinary weight 
of 382. grains; all very. rare and. fine-—L1/. 18s, 6d. 
(Vaylor). William LV. — Silver. — 208. — Pattern 
crew 1831, with w. wYoNn under the nesk of the 
edge. plain; very-rare and fine, from the Cuff ‘ 
sotic » Ate. Gjattersall). 209-10.—Pattern 
crowns, 188h44; with ws w. in sunken letters under 
the neck; edges plain; both extremely fine and very 
rare—12/, 7s. 6d. (Pearson). Victoria.—Silver.— 
220-2.—Three pattern Gothic crowns, the first, 1847, 
with a double engraved edge, enclosing DECUS. ET. 
TUTAMEN. ANNO. REGNI. UNDECIMO; the second, 
1846, usual type, but with plain bodice; the third, 
same date, with trefoil ornamentation disconnected ; 
all brilliant and extra rare—tLO/. 16s. (Ansell), 223-4. 
Patterns, dime and centum, 1848, heads as in the 
Gothic crown, rev., ONE DIME, ONE TENTH OF A 
POUND, arms cruciformly arranged; ONE CENTUM, 
within an oak wreath, above, 100 mMILLEs, below; 
centum and fforin, 1848, same head, rev., ONE 
CENTUM; ONE TENTH OF A POUND; rose, thistle, 
and shamrock, entwining the Queen’s cipher, below, 
Prince’s plume, with an ornamented bassure of 
four curves ; ONE FLORIN, same type; all bril- 
liant, 7/. 14s. (Lincoln). 225-32.—Pattern florin 
and decade, 1848, ONE FLORIN, and ONE DECADE, 
types as before. Same, ONE. DECADE, within an oak 
leaf, above 100 MILLEs, below ONE TENTH OF A 
POUND ; ONE FLORIN. ‘T'wo others, 1848, with plain 
fillets, same type. Decade and centum, 1848, same 
types. Dime and florin, 1848, heads as before. 
Florins, 1848, heads with olive wreaths, types 
and legend the same. Decade and centum, 1848, 
types as before described ; all brilliant—36/. 4s. 6d. 
(Taylor, Lincoln, and Webster). 233-4.—Pattern 
florin and dime, decade and centum, types and 
legends the same, 1848—10/. (Webster), 242-3. 
—Gold—Pattern five pound, 1839, head of the 
Queen to left, with ornamented fillet and plain band, 
under the neck, w. WYON, R.A., reV., DIRIGIT. DEUS, 
&c., the Queen as Una, without the garter. Another 
similar head, but the eye more prominent, W. WYON, 
R.A., under the neck, edge DECUS. ET. TUTAMEN. ANNO. 
REGNI. TERTIO, rey., DIRIGE, DEUS, &c., the Queen as 
Una, with the garter; both brilliant and very rare— 
131. 10s. (Bergne and Taylor). Colonial Copper 
Coins. —264.—Carolina halfpenny, rev., GoD PRE- 
SERVE: CAROLINA! AND: THE: LORDS: PROPRIETORS, 
1694, in six lines across the area; fine and rare— 
4l. 6s. (Webster). 265.—George I.—Pattern Rosa 
Americana twopence, with large head, rev., full- 
blown rose, with the usual legend, extremely rare ; 
halfpenny, GEORGIUS. DBI. GRATIA. REX., rev., rose 
type, 1722; extremely rare and fine—1L0/ 108. (Lin- 
coln).—268.—George I1.—Pattern Rosa Americans 
twopence, GRORGIUS II. D.G. REX, laureated head to 
left, rev., ROSA AMERICANA, 1733, full-blown rose 
and bud on stem under a crown, below, on a scroll, 
UTILE. DULCI. ; in the finest state of preservation ; 
from the Durrant collection. Of this finely-executed 
pattern only two or three are known. This lot, 
the gem of the sale, was very keenly contested by Mr. 
Addington, who finally gave way to Mr. Webster, at 
the great price of 79¢. 
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THE QUEEN IN SWITZERLAND. 


THE great drawback to all royal excursigns, is the 
number of receptious to be given, addresses to be 
read, and the amount of etiquette to be gone through, 
atevery town almost through which it is necessary 
to pass ; hence, then, the reason that most royal per- 
sonages travel incognito. Thus Queen Victoria dur- 
ing her visit to Switzerland has sunk her rank and 
titles into that of simple “Countess of Kent.” 

Much as Her Majesty must have seen in her nu- 
merous trips, of nature animate and inanimate, deep 
and lasting as must be the impression left upon her 
mind of the romantic scenery of Scotland and of Ire- 
land, grandly beautiful as itis, the Queen must confess 
that she never saw anything so exquisite, so en- 
trancing, as may be found among the Swiss Alps. 
Not a portion of Switzerland is there but what is 
lovely in the extreme; but the spot upon which 
is situated Her Majesty’s villa commands a view 
which for diversity and sublimity is unsurpassed, 
while no place on earth could be more salubrious. 

The canton of Lucerne lies almost in the centre 
of Switzerland, being inclosed by those of Zurich, 
Schwytz, and Unterwalden. The population is 
almost entirely Roman Catholic. The churches are 
adorned like pagodas. Strange figures of saints are 
framed in wood or stone at the corner of every tho- 
roughfare. Amulets are very plentiful, and a super- 
abundance of popular paganism is far more preva- 
lent than that fervent and serious religion which would 
harmonize so felicitously with the beauties of nature 
and God’s grandeur. 

The country in the north is level, that in the south 
mountainous, with a fertile and productive soil. Its 
principal river is Emmen, and the chief employments 
of the inhabitants of the agricultural districts are the 
rearing of cattle and preparing the produce. Its capital 
or chief town is of the same name, and is situated at 
the point where the Reuss escapes from the Four 
Cantons Lake two miles north-east of Berne. It 
is built upon an eminence, surrounded by old em- 
battled walls flanked by towers square and round. 
The bridges of wood are picturesque, and the town 
contains numerous handsome edifices, while groups 
of neat and pretty houses ornament the lake. The 
most remarkable buildings in Lucerne are the watch 


j 


| celebrated Danish sculptor Thorwalsden, while 





tower, the arsenal, the gaol, and the theatre, while | 
there are Gothic churches, monasteries and con- | 
vents. There is one thing very noticeable in the | 
town—a colossal lion cut out of solid rock, as a | 
monument to the Swiss guards who defended the | 
Tuileries at the outbreak of the Paris revolution of | 


—————— —————— 
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[LAKE OF LUCERNE AND MOUNT OF PILATUS. ] 
1792, the design of which was furnished by the 


fountains ancient and modern, gushing from a 
thousand mouths, add in no small degree to the al- 
ready charming town. 

As to the Lake of Lucerne, words are inadequate 
to the task of describing its beauties. 


verdant acclivities of which are in some parts wild, in 
others cultivated, dotted with elegant villas along 
its banks, enlivened by nature’s colouring throughout 
the entire twenty-five miles of its course, the 
spot is, indeed, a perfect Eden. A steamer plies 
from one end to the other twice a day in summer, so 
that tourists can enjoy its beauties with unalloyed 
pleasure and in perfect repose. Nothing can be 


more delightful than an excursion up and down the | 


lake. The boat starts early; the scene, as the 
sight-seers are embarking ‘neath the Lucerne, is 
lively in the extreme. There are the porters hurry- 
ing and bustling to and fro with luggage; the 
fishermen plying their trade happily in the gulf, 
maidens of tender and unmentionable ages dressed in 
the picturesque costume of the canton, vending 
savoury fruits and woodwork of the shepherds, 
looking the very picture of health and happiness. 
The passengers embarked, off starts the little 
steamer; the town is soon lost sight of, the 
Meggenhorn, the only island of the lake, passed. 
The scene is lovely in the extreme, the diaphanous 
blue waves of the lake contrasting with the sur- 
rounding scenery. As the town is left behind, the 
shore appears studded with little farms; knots of 
cow and goat herds; small chapels reflected in the 
waters, deep grottoes, floating tents, cottages with 
balconies opening on the promontories, fantastical 
volutions of horizons, caps, creeks, shades, and 
gleams. Woods and parks appear and disappear ; 
meadows, mosses, and heaths succeed each other. 
Cranes and plovers fly across the whirl-breeze, and 
swallows wet the end of their wings in the silvery 
track of the steamer. All the promontories and 
bays, all the pasture lands, are enlivened with herds 
and herdsmen. Then comes Wegis, where stop the 
tourists who are to ascend the Rigi; soon after which 
Briinnen, and then the haven of Buschs; this is the 
bed of that immense water cross called the Four 
Cantons Lake. The foot of that cross sinks from 
Briinnen to Fliielen: itis the Gulf of Uri. Briinnen 
is the port of the canton of Schwytz, which lies 
above Briinnen and under the Urythens that crown 
the whole horizon with their tiaras. Through the 
Gulf of Uri Fliielen is reached, and here carriages 
await the travellers bound for St. Gothard. 


Imprisoned | 
within hills, stretching as far as the eye can see, the | 





A little past Briinnen there is an esplanade, covered 
with turf and flowers, which is said to have been the 


| spot where three sources sprung out at the moment 
| when Walter Furst, Werner Stauffacher, and Arnoli- 
| an-der-Halden took the famous oath which gave 
| freedom to Helvetia. Yonder, on the other bank of 


the Uri Gulf, and under the Achsenberg, lies the 
rock on which William Tell bounded, when he drove 
back with his foot in the infuriated waves the boat 
of Gessler. 

Such is the scene to which the Queen has repaired. 
A more beautiful spot could hardly have been chosen, 
or one more calculated to relieve a mind depressed 
by a deep sorrow. 


Tue Peabody gun has been adopted as a new arm 


by the Swiss Government. 

New Enoiisa Cuurcn tn Switzertann.—The 
dedication of the beautiful new English church of 
Meyringen, in Switzerland, which the Rev. Dr. 
May has built there for the English visitors, lias 
taken place. The Lord Bishop of Edinburgh ofli- 
ciated by commission from the Bishop of London, 
who was unable to attendin person. The Swiss in- 
habitants, under the guidance of M. Immer, tlvir 
respected pastor, arranged a grand /éte for the occa- 
sion, to testify their thankfulness for the establis!:- 
ment of the English services among them. The now 
church has been built in consequence of the ancient 
one, given by the Swiss Government, having become 
too dilapidated for restoration. The whole expense 
has been paid for by private efforts, except about 450/., 
towards which donations are urgently requested. 

PersonaL LueGacs.—A decision has been given 
by John Huish, Esq., deputy-judge, at the County 
Court at Ashbourn, which seems to carry the question 
of what is, and what is not, “ passengers’ luggage,” 
farther than any previous decision. The claim wis 
for damage to a hamper of wine, which the plaintiff 
took with him as part of his luggage on his journey 
to Oxford (of which University he was an under- 
graduate), and which was admittedly to be cousumed 
in his rooms there; and he relied upon the right, or 
allowed custom, for parties going to the seuside, or 
on a shooting excursion or a picnic, to take wiil 
them their provisions, which were, in a similar way, 
to be consumed subsequently, and not on the journey. 
His Honour said he felt bound by the decisions in the 
cases of Cahill v. the London and North-Western 
Railway Company, and Phelps v. the same Company, 
and the definition of “ prog luggage ” laid down 
by Baron Parke and Chief Justice Erle, and gave 
judgment for the defendants. 
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COPPER AND GOLD, 


CHAPTER XIII. 


CARROL GLENVILLE, with a heart ill at ease, fol- 
lowed Signor Vellino into the apartment, and started 
visibly as his eyes met those of the elder Foretti, 
who was seated near a table, onpereety interrupted 
in the perusal of the volume in his hand. 

Both of the Forettis had resumed their long- 
visored caps, so that nothing of their faces, above 
their eyes, could be seen, yet Glenville shrank from 
their gaze as they fixed their regards upon him. 

“T do not know what it all means,” he thought, 
as he drew forth his handkerchief and wiped his 
brow. “I am very warm, all at once. There is 
something very overpowering in the stare of both 
of these strangers.” 

He sat down pompously, and stared about the room 
as if to show his contempt for everything and every- 
body in it. 

The heavy drapery was drawn over the three por- 
traits, and he felt inclined to display the opinion he 
had of his own importance, by lifting the velvet with 
his cane, as if to say: 

“ What right have you to hide your pictures when 
Carrol Glenville may desire to criticise them.” 

Still, the words of Signor Vellino were yet ringing 
in his ears, and though he surveyed the slight frames 
of the Forettis with that contempt with which 
brutish men view men of delicate make, there was 
something, as he thought, in their eyes and faces 
which made him cautious. 

He had heard, too, that these Italians were 
wealthy, and he noticed with an experienced eye 
the costly gems which each wore in his scarf. 

But he was not a man to be easily put down, so 
resolving to brave it out, and knowing that he, un- 
aided, could crush these artists, he said: 

“Well, I have followed you, sir, and am ready to 
hear the message you spoke of.” 

_ “IT have desired this man,” remarked Signor Vel- 
lino to his father, “to follow me to this apartment, 
under the pretence that I had a message for him 
from a lady——” 

“Oh, then it was a pretence!” cried Glenville, 
angrily. “I would have you know, sir, that I am not 
4 man to be trifled with.” 

_“ Wait. You will not be trifled with,” said Signor 
Vellino, calmly. “You will find that I am seriously 
in earnest. This man, who calls himself Carrol 

lenville——” 

“Who calls himself!” roared Carrol Glenville, 








[HERMIONE’S ALARM. ] 
rising and shaking his cane at the speaker. “I tell 


“ Silence, Jacob Atmonds,” said the elder Foretti, 
speaking for the first time. ‘“ Ah, you see we are in 
earnest! You tremble——” 

“My name is not Jacob Atmonds. I am Carrol 
Glenville, styled by courtesy Colonel Glenville,” 
stammered he, glaring wildly from father to son. 
“ That man—he’s your son, | suppose—that man 
asked me below something about a person named 
Jacob Atmonds—I wish to find my daughter——” 

“ You do not mean your daughter Judith, I sup- 
pose,” said Signor Vasco, calmly. 

“ Heavens !” thought Glenville, sinking back into 
his seat. “ Who are these men? But whoever 
they are, they cannot injure me. They evidently 
know me and my past history, but who are they ? 
Foretti ? Curse the name! I have no remembrance 
of that name. Judith! So they have heard of her. 
Perhaps I had better be more respectful. Gentle- 
men,” he said aloud, and in a whining, humble tone, 
so different from that which he had hitherto used, 
that none of those who knew him could have 
deemed it possible that the purse-proud, would- 
be aristocratic and ever overbearing Carrol Glen- 
ville spoke so feebly—‘ gentlemen, I have not the 
honour of your acquaintance. You have taken me 
by surprise. I had a brother once who called him- 
self at times Jacob Atmonds. Excuse me, gentlemen ; 
I think this conversation——” 

“ Listen, rascal,” interrupted Signor Vasco, “ you 
know you are uttering a falsehood. You are Jacob 
Atmonds, formerly the tutor, afterwards the valet of 
this man.” 

With these words Foretti raised a staff and pushed 
aside the drapery which hid the portrait of “ Mara- 
natha.” 

“ My former master!” burst from the lips of Glen- 
ville, as he stared at the portrait of the handsome 
Frenchman. 

“So! you confess the truth at last,” said Signor 
Vasco. “ Having recognized that picture, and uttered 
that exclamation, dare you still deny your true 
name?” 

Glenville made no reply ; he was speechless from 
terror and amazement. 

“ Answer, rascal !” 

“ What he did I am not answerable for, am I, gen- 
tlemen? I do not know who you are——” 

“No; and shall not ; yet we know you. Youaided 
that man in all his villany, and if he lives and is near 
you, you are aiding him still.” 

“No! I swear, gentlemen, I swear that I fled from 
him years ago.” 





“ You do not know where he is ?” 

“No, as I live; nor what ever became of him. I 
left him in Italy. But he had a brother ? 

“ Silence! We know he had a brother. We know 
that you never had a brother.” 

By this time the surprise and terror of Glenville 
had subsided. 

It occurred to him that he was in England; 
that whatever he might have been or might have 
done in Italy, he was Carrol Glenville in England ; 
rich, and powerful because he was rich—no matter 
how that wealth came into his hands, it was his, un- 
less Miles Sherlock should find Clarence Parmond, 
and there was little danger of that, he thought. 

“Tt is very true,” he reflected, “that if 1 were in 
Italy these fellows might ruin me. I have been a 
fool in yielding to my surprise. What! be put down 
by a couple of foreign dogs because somehow they 
have stumbled upon a bit of my past history! 1'll 
make an end of this at once.” 

Having recovered his courage, for, as we have 
said, he had no little in his composition, he turned 
towards the door, saying: 

“We have had enough of this for the present. My 
name is Carrol Glenville, whatever it may have been 
years ago and in other countries, We arein Eng- 
land now, Italians, whatever your names may be, 
and I am able to doasI like here. I said I came 
here to search your house, and I have my warrant to 
do so,” he said, displaying a paper. “I have my 
officers to do it below.” 

“T warn you, Jacob Atmonds,” interrupted Signor 
Foretti, sternly, though neither he nor Vellino had 
raised their voices above their usual low whispering 
tone, “if you leave this house at enmity with us it 
may be the worse for you.” 

“Who are you?” demanded Glenville, fiercely. 
“ T know neither of you, farther than that they say 
you are two Italian paint daubers, father and son. 
Who else knows any more about you? Do you think 
two such fellows as you—ay, or men ten times 
better in purse and body, can come to this country 
and crush a man like me? Crush Carrol Glenville! 
Or say, since you know so much of Jacob Atmonds, 
was he ever a man to be put down by a pair of hop- 
o-my-thumb Italians—was he? If he wasn’t, do you 
think he is now—now as you look at him?” 

There was no terror in his red face then. There 
was defiance, rage, and scorn. The brute was 
showing his tusks, and he champed them bravely. 
He was all the more enraged because he felt that he 
had been frightened. He hated these two men 
for having alarmed him. It was his boast that he 
could not be frightened, though the boast was a false- 
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hood ; for he lad begun to tremble at the very sound 
of the footsteps of Miles Sherlock. 

He drew his great ugly head far back and jerked 
his long, broad chin forward as he spoke. He 
stood with his enormous feet planted very far 
apart, his teeth hard set, and one hand brandishing 
his heavy cane, while the other was shaken, clenched 
at the Forettis. 

“T want to beat you, and you deserve it,” he said. 
Heaven have mercy on me!—but I won't do it nows 
Leave here in enmity, indeed! “ See here, my fine 
Italian jackdaws, let me give you a bit of advice. 
You let Carrol Glenville alone, or it may be the 
worse for you. If you have any reason to think 
Carrol Glenville is Jacob Atmonds, or Jacob Any- 
body, you just keep it to yourselves, mind that. You 
are not where you can put your feet on Carrol Glen- 
ville. I believe my daughter, Hermione—I haven't 
any other—never had—I believe she is in this house, 
and if she be, you will beserry for not-telling me so 
at first.” 

He jerked the: door opem violently, and was:about 
to call out for the mam below, whem a: woman's 
shriek, keen, and full of afftight, pealed through the 
mansion. 

“Oh,” thought the Swiss in the hall below. ‘He 
has found her and is: beating her: I may be neg ty 
for it, my friends, but he It net stvilieiMites er- 
mione in this house while] have.an.axmlefit. What 
can my masters do ageimatsuchatiger |” 

With these words away towards that part 
ofthe house from whenee:the scream seemed to pro~ 
ceed. 

The companions of Gleayille: hurriedly followed 
him, the inspector saying: 

“T may losemy place if I interfere; but as I live the 
old villain shalt not. maltreat his. danghter although 
she ran away.” 

“That was my daughter's voice,” roared Glenville 
“T'd know it among a thousand. No use for you 
to deny what I know. Here, give me this lamp,” he 
added, springing to the table and snatching up. a 
lamp. 

“ Halt!” cried Signor Vasco. “I will show you the 
way.” 

* I need no showing,” replied he, darting out of the 
room. 

“Let him go,” said Signor Vellino. ‘He rashes 
upon his fate, for no doubt the return of Alarie has 
frightened the lady and caused the scream. You con- 
dueted her to the private apartment of the prince, 
did you not?” 

“Yes. No doubtit is as you say,” replied Signor 
Vasco. “The prince has returned to his room by 
the baleony and terrified her. But if the prince 
should recognize this man—the accomplice of ‘Ma- 
ranatha’—there will be a punishment for the villain 
of which he little dreams. We must prevent the 
meeting, if possible. All may be ruined by hasty 
violence—for since we have discovered the accom- 
plice, the more villanous principal may be warned 
in time to baffle us. Let us hasten, for as we are 
fully acquainted with the house, we can yet reach 
the apartment of the prince before Atmonds.” 

The Forettis had exchanged these words with the 
rapidity of lightning itself, and bounded away while 
Glenville was shouting to his: followers to search 
everywhere. 

Hermione, who had been conducted by Signor 
Foretti to the private apartment of the prince with 
great haste, had sank down upon a couch, exhausted 
with terror lest her father had discovered her visit 
to the house, and might capture her. 

If she fell into his power she knew his coarse and 
brutal nature would lead him to use the harshest 


’ 





measures his base mind could conceive to force hor 
to his purposes. | 

And what were those purposes? 

Whether to compel her to marry Miles Sherlock | 
she knew not. 

Signor Vasco had ushered her into the room 
hastily, saying, as he departed : 

“There is a balcony upon. which that window 
opens. Should this alarm prove to be made by 
Carrol Glenville, and a search be made in this direc- 
tion, open the window and the shutters; go out 
upon the balcony and close the window and shut- 
ters. Unless those who may be seeking you are very 
well acquainted with this house, the existence of the 
balcony will not be suspected. We will endeavour 
to deceive the seekers. Remember, too, that even if 
they open the window, you may still escape their 
serutiny: by hiding behind one of the shutters, 
neither of which swing quite back against the wall, 
but are checked by the side railing of the balcony.” 

Left alone with a small lamp, which made only | 
dimly visible the objects around her, Hermione’s 
heart beat fast as she listened to judge of the near- 
ness of the pursuit. 

The door, left purposely ajar by Signor Vasco, 
that she might hear as much as possible, enabled her 





| of the prince were intent only upon dragging himself 


| know it among a thousand !” 


| sank down with renewed despair as she heard the 


to recognize the voice of Glenville, and even to dis- 
tinguish his words as he conyersed with Signor 
Vellino, aa has been related. 

“Itishe! It isthe man who claims me as his 
daughter, and yet hints that he-may not be my 
father! Heaven shield me from his pursuit! Cla- 
rence, Clarence, if you were but here to defend me!” 

Listening again, she learned that Glenville agreed 
to follow Signor Vellino to converse in private, and 
she gathered for she now began to hope 
that the Forettis would be more than a match for 
the fierce brutality of Carrol Glenville. 


She knew, too, for she had heard Glenville’s orders, |’ 


that those who had accompanied him were below at, 
the front door, so that by that means was cut 


escape 
off. She judged it most prudent to follow theplans} i 


of Signor Vasco, and await the progress of 
over which she had no control. 


events 
habitual 
As she listened to every sound, s 
yo into minutes, and minutes, into-hours, : 


could hear those below as th ; 
readjusted the door, and she prayed: she might 
soon hear Glenville’s voice leaving théhouse. 

As-she listened she heard a sound)which did not 
arise from below, but somewhere near her. 

Shivering with terror, for everyomerve was tightly 
strung; she discovered that this: strange noise was 
beimg-made outside of the shuttemsy suggeeatly upon 
the-very balcony spoken of a. ‘asco. 

“Itie-the wind rattling th ” she thought. 
“storm is raging. I shall bevpitilessly drenched 
ifforeed to seek refuge out theres Migy-heaven grant 
that Carrol Glenville be bafitedil” 

Again. she turned all her attention towards the 
door, im her eagerness to hear not heeding the 

atthe shutters-and of the window, which she 
attributed: the violenceof the storm. 

She was: ‘near the door, her head inclined 
towards it, listening» withi.ewery fibre of her being, 
eager, intent, trembling. 

The window of the balcony reached to the floors. 
and being hung with pulleys, could be raised 
with ease from without, if not barred within. Had 
Hermione’s attention not been so fixed upon what 
was going on elsewhere, she would have heard, or 
rather have noticed, the noise made as the sash was 
tossed upward to its full reach, } 

Had she turned then she would have'seenthe:Ara- | 
bian reaching into the room, lying on his’ breast, 
clutching at the carpet that he might drag his body 
after him. 

As related in a former chapter, the prince had suc- 
ceeded in precipitating himself from the edge.of the 
balustrade to the floor of the balcony, uttering as he 
fell a fierce cry of @espair. 

The storm had snatched up that cry and drowned | 
itin his own wild roar; but the shock of the fall, in- 
stead of injuring the wounded man, as he feared it 
would, had partially, though but temporarily, restored 
to him the sense of feeling in his fingers. 

He lay motionless for a few moments, and'it was 
while he was thus lying and regaining his breath 
that Signor Vasco and Hermione entered the room. 

Of this, however, the prince knew nothing, for his 
eyes were closed, and he could hear nothing but 
the roar of the wind, the fierce pelting of the rain 
and the splash of torrents of water falling from the 
eaves of the roof. 

“T must haste,” he thought, as he felt the poison 
again beginning to benumb his hands. “ The shut- 
ters must be opened.” 

His useless limbs impeded him greatly, yet he 
succeeded in forcing the shutters open; and, as he 
did so, a flood of light poured forth from the room. 
This did not attract his attention at the moment, nor 
did he perceive Hermione even after he had raised 
the window. 

As her thoughts were all intent. upon Carrol Glen- 
ville and her own great peril of discovery, so those 


into the room. 

He overturned a table near the window, in his 
efforts, for his hands could find no hold upon the car- 
pet. The clatter caused Hermione to spring to her 
feet and look towards him, and at the same instant 
the unfortunate prince discovered her presence. 

She saw a man lying upon his breast, half within 
and half without the room; a swarthy face, upon 
which seemed the pallor of death, and from which 
gleamed a pair of brilliant eyes, like coals of fire. 

She had not time to recognize in this: man the 
stately attendant of the Forettis, before she uttered 
that piercing scream which had caused Glenyille to 
ery out: “That is my daughter’s voice! I should 


She recognized the Arabian even as she screamed, 
but it was too late then. No doubt her cry had 
been heard. She listened for an instant, and then 


— 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THERE seemed to be no hope for Hermione as sho 
sank down upon the couch, and she turned her de- 
spairing gaze upon the Arabian. 
Certainly she could not 


for aid nor foradvice 
from him. He was a mute, 


had heard, and that 


he was suffering from a wound she plainly saw. She 
dwxedimot rush from the room, lest she might rush 
into:thearms of Carrol Glenville. 

Sheewas powerless ; she must’ trust to heaven, to 
fate, to chance, to anything except action. 


to. this: meme: attendant of twoxrecently arrived 
foreigners ?° ‘ 
i Yet Hermione wag:wowan, and in her 


’ vain, for-as they met 
those. of the Arabian, he raised his right hand and 


rapidly agitated his fingers. 
owor t the faculties-of Hermione 


sire-to conversewith those unfoxtunates, and to in- 


quire after theiewants. 

Therefore stig inatantly understood this rapid, 
movement: v i 

“You fear capture ?” said fingers as they 


the-air. 

“Oh, yes," replied Hermione, with a gesture ; but 
a sign from the Arabian informed her that, though 
he could not speak, he could hear. 

“Ob, yes. Lam pursued bya cruel man. Can you 
help me ?” 

“Quick! Aid-me to thatcouch !” said the prince's 
fingers: ‘I can and will.”” 

Hermione sprang to hie-side, and entwining her 
arms around him, so assisted him that he svon lay 
upon a couch which faced the door. 

“ Hide there,” said the hand of the Arabian, poiut- 
ing toa closet. ‘“ Descend the stairs when your pur- 
suers enter this room. You will then be below them, 
and can escape from the house by the rear.” 

Hermione did not pause to reflect, but, taking up 
the key which the Arabian tossed towards her, hastily 
unlocked the closet he had rom emg, opened it, en- 
tered, and closed the door after her. 

Scarcely had she done so, when she reflected that 
in the total darkness which surrounded her she might 
fall down the stairs of which'the Arabian had warned 
her, and acting under this idéa she reopened the 
door, rushed back into the room, snatched up the 
lamp, and hurried back into the closet. 

The prince was now left in utter darkness, and, 
as he believed, at the point of death. 

“ At least,” thought this noble soul, “if I am 
dying, my last act has been to aid the unfortunate, 
and that one a woman.” 

“This way! Here is aroom we have not searched!” 
cried the harsh voice of Glenvilleat thedoor. “ Ab, 
Italians, Iam here before you !” ; 

The door was thrown violently open, and Glenville, 
lamp in hand, followed by the Forettis, rushed into 
the room. 

Ulric and the three who were with him entered 
immediately after, the former having a lamp which 
he had caught up as he ran through the saloons be- 
] . 


ow. 

Carrol Glenville’s haste had carried him to the cen- 
tre of the apartment before. he halted, and holding his 
lamp above his head flashed its rays and his malicious 
eyes around him. 

“ Shut that window, some of you,” he said, “ or we 
shall be in the dark. Look to the door, orshe may slip 
by you, for she is as nimble.asa hare. I am sure this 
is the room the screech was made in.” 

One of his followers hastily closed the window, 
through which the wind was rushing tempestuously, 
and the flames of the lamp, no longer swept down, 
blazed brilliantly, so that every object in the roont 
was brightly illuminated. 

It chanced that as this took ites, the eyes of Car- 
rol Glenville fell upon.a full-length portrait of the 
Arabian, who was lying upon a.couch immediately 
opposite. 

ws poe save me!” cried Glenville, recoiling from 
this portrait. “Oh, it isa picture! I thought it was 





sound of rushing feet, here and there, over all, the 
house. 


| the emir himself!” 
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In this magnificent wet the Arabian appeared 
not in that garb, half-European, half-Oriental, which 
had made him well known in the Foretti studio. In 
this painting he appeared'in the rich and gorgeous 
apparel of a powerful Arabian prince. 

In the background appeared squadrons of mounted, 
turbaned warriors and their tents, all intended to 
display the rank and power of the handsome and 
youthful chief. 

Years of sorrow, anguish and sadness, of blasted 
hopes, withered ambition and blighted love had 
pressed upon the brow of’the original of that pic- 
ture, since the age which it so admirably repre- 
sented, yet any one, of common perceptive powers, 
who gazed upon it, after. looking upon him who lay 
so silent upon that couch, could not fail to perceive 
that the portrait was intended to portray, the form 
and features of Alaric. 

It was the work of Signor Vellino, and indeed 
was * masterpiece, and unexcelled, if equalled, by 
any of the splendid paintings of the Foretti studio. 

From this magnificent portrait the brutal Glenville 
recoiled in unmistakable terror and surprise—re- 
coiled until his backward progress was stayed by 
the very couch upon which the original of that por- 
trait was lying. 

“You recognize that face also, as quickly as that 
of the other,” said Signor Vasco, who had not 
failed to notice the emotion of his unwelcome visitor. 

“T recognize nothing,” replied Glenville, fiercely, 
as he turned his back upon the portrait. 

But this movement brought him face to face with 
the original of the portrait, the mute Arabian, until 
that moment unperceived by any except Ulric, all 
that we have narrated having transpired, as it were, 
in a breath. 

As the eyes of Carrol Glenville met those of the 
recumbent prince he sprang backward as hastily as 
if recoiling from the spring of'a tiger or the jaws of 
a lion. 

“Ibrahim Ben Massud!” he exclaimed. ‘The 
young lion of the desert. I am lost!” 

He did not halt to say another word. He fled ere 
he had time to notice that the Arabian was as help- 
less as a child. 

He fled with such headlong: precipitation tliat he 
overturned two-of those who. had accompanied him 
tothe house. He fled with a roar, a shriek, a howl 
of terror. His flight was far more headlong, blind 
and reckless than that of honest Harry Freeland, 
scarcely three hours before. 

Unlike Freeland, he did not pause as he reached 
the street. He fled homeward, forgetting even that 
his carriage was at the door to take him’ there. Re- 
gardléss of the darkness of the night, of the rain, of 
the storm, the flooded streets, of all that had led 
him forth on that night, he fled not straight for his 
home, for he doubled, curved, wheeled, and turned, 
darting aside from @ direct course into alleys, by- 
ways, and narrow streets, as if sure that an avenger 
of blood was upon his heels; yet with but one 
purpose actuating him—a desire to be within his 
own house, in his own most private room, with half 
a score of bolts, bars; and heavy doors between him 
and Ibrahim Ben Massud, Prince Diabekir ! 

His three followers hastily followed him ; that is, 
they hurried after him into the street, but nofarther, 
for by the time they had issued from the house 
Carrol Glenville’s fear-quickened legs had -carried 
him far on his circuitous yet rapid way homeward. 

“Come,” said the inspector, bewildered by all 
that had happened, and much pleased thereat, ‘ the 
purse-proud old* fool has thrown up the affair as 
bad, I think, so we may as well do the same. And 
all the better, lads, for I learned at the station that 
there is a reward of a hundred pounds offered for the 
discovery of a young man named Clarence Parmond,a 
sculptor, who disappeared mysteriously three days 
ago.” 

“ Who offers the reward ?” growled one of his 
comrades. “ lt may be all sham.” 

“The amount has been deposited in the hands of 
the chief of the police—by a lady deeply veiled and 
hot recognized by him when he received the money. 
Itis worth our while to beat about to-night. We may 
carn the reward.” 

“Ah, then we are with you,” cried his comrades; 

“and being on detached service we need not report 
until to-morrow.” 
_ The three moved away-and instantly disappeared 
in the darkness, while.the coachman of the fugitive 
and frightened Glenville, having, overheard the con- 
Versation, turned his carriage and drove it homeward 
empty. 

_ The presence of the printe.was discovered by the 
Forettis, as they and Ulric were left by Glenville 
and his party, and as Signor Vasco saw him he 
turned upon the staring Swiss with vehement haste, 
Say ing : 

“My book of, medicines! Quick! It is upon the 
Centre-table. Go!” 





Ulric darted away just in time not to see Signor 
Vellino spring forward and throw his arms around 
the neck and shoulders of the Arabian, exclaiming in 
Arabic: 

“Tbrahim! Dear heart! 
what has happened ?” 

As he spoke his hand touched the hilt of that 
dagger which still remained affixed in Alaric’s 
bosom. 

“Pather, he is slain! He is stabbed. Oh, heaven, 
are we to lose our protector?” 

The wounded prince, who still retained his con- 
sciousness, cast his arms around the neck of Signor 
Vellino, drew his face to his own, and pressing a 
passionate kiss upon the forehead of the artist, sank 
back upon the couch in a swoon almost as. profound 
as the sleep of death. 

Hermione, concealed in the closet, had not used 
the means of escape offered by the narrow flight 
of stairs descending tothe floor below ; for all that 
we have narrated, after the entrance of Glenville, 
had transpired far more rapidly than she could de- 
cide upon what might be her most prudent course. 

Carrol Glenville had entered and had fled before 
her trembling feet had descended the first step, and 
recognizing the fact by mere instinct, she turned from 
the stairs to peep back into the room. 

She saw much that surprised her; though she 
could not understand the language used by Signor 
Vellino, yet she perfectly understood Signor Vasco 
when he exclaimed in Jtalian: 

“Milania, my daughter! ‘Take care what you say 
and how youact! The Swiss will return in a mo- 
ment !” 

“ Ah,” thought Hermione, filled with amazement. 
“ He calls Signor Vellino ‘Milania, my daughter!’ 
Can it be that Vellino Forettiis a woman! is: the 
danghter and not theeonof Signor Vasco? Can it 
be that she loves,the Arabian—the mute attendant 
of the studio.” 

“ Father,” cried Vellino, in tones.of womanly en- 
treaty, “do you not see that he is dying—oh, is 
he not dead? Prince, noble prince! Ibrahim! 
Ibrahim, speak! Ol! alas! he could not speak were 
he well. May heaven’s most bitter curse fall upou 
the wretch who robbed him of his speech !” 

These words being uttered in Italian were under- 
stood by Hermione, and her amazement increased as 
she thus learned that the mute Arabian was or had 
been a prince, and one not born dumb, as report said, 
but deprived of the gift of speech by violence. 

She feared to advance, and she dared not retreat. 
If she remained she would certainly hear much that 
her benefactors could not but desire no one should 
hear, and if she retreated she might still fall into 
the power of Carrol Glenville, of whose departure 
from the house she was unaware. 

“ My child,” urged the elder Foretti, embracing 
Vellino with great. affection, “ control yourself. The 
prince is not dead—he has but fainted. Here, let 
me withdraw this dagger—stay! There isa name 


Prince! Oh, heaven, 


| bian is ill or stabbed. 





engraved upon the hilt. Hold the lamp near. My 
heaven! Judith!” he exclaimed, as he read the 
name cut upon the golden hilt of the dagger. 

“ Judith!” repeated Vellino, in accents of terror. | 
“Has her hand struek this blow! Judith, the | 
daughter of that wretch who has just fled!” 

“Becalm. Ulric is returning. I hear his steps 
approaching. If Judith Atmonds struck this. blow 
the dagger isdoubtless poisoned. I will withdraw 
it—ah, it is out—examine the blade while I examine 
the wound.” 

Signor Vaseo bent over the Arabian, and uncover- 
ing his broad and muscular chest, probed the wound 
with his finger. 

“ Ah, the dagger did not penetrate into the cavity 
of the chest,” he said. “It was thrown aside by a 
rib—the wound in itself is not serious.” 

“ Her dagger was doubtless dipped in some viru- 
lent poison,” said Vellino, as Ulric entered bearing 
an ebony box, or casket. ‘“ Haste, my father. It 
may not be too late to save him.” 

“Tt is not too late,” replied Signor Vasco. “ Retire 
to the hall, Ulric, and should you see any of the ser- 
vants moving about, order them to retire.” 

“ All are in their beds, no doubt—lucky fellows!” 
thought the Swiss, as he moved away. ‘ “It is very 
strange that I can discover nothing formidable in 
these two masters of mine; very true, there is an 
air of I don’t know what about them which compels 
respect; but why should two stout men, and espe- 
cially that very rich man, fly from this house imme- 
diately after putting in their noses, as if they had not 
only smelt brimstone, but seen. the regular old fiend 
himself. Butitis none of my business—but what 
has become of the young lady? Oh!” 

This thought struck the worthy porter so suddenly 
that he paused as if about to return, but he moved 
on, muttering: , 

“ At least my very rich man did not succeed. Per- 





haps the young lady is hiding above. So the Ara- 


Well, I do not at all 
wonder, for he has a proud way with everyone. I 
wonder they do not send me for a doctor. But it 
is none of my business. I'll seat myself for a nap, 
though so far I have had anything but a quiet night 
of it.’ 

Ulvie suited the action to the words, and was soon 
nodding with sleep, the hour being much later than 
that at which he ordinarily retired. 

When Ulric left the apartment of the prince, Her- 
mione judged it right for her to advance from the 
closet, which she did, seying : 

“Signor Vaseo, can I be of any service ?” 

“ Ah, we had quite forgotten this young lady,” said 
the elder Foretti, and exchanging an uneasy glance 
with Vellino, whose face had flushed, to a deep red 
and then.grown very pale as Hermione spoke. 

“Tt does not matter,” remarked Hermione, with 
a fascinating. grace as she. grasped with both hands 
those of Vellino. ‘I shall remember only your kind- 
ness——” 

“ You have heard and seen——” began Vellino. 

“Nothing that anyone shall ever hear from my 
lips without your consent, dear friend. I trust. he 
er you both esteem so highly is not seriously 

urt ” 


“ The dagger was envenomed,” replied Signor 
Vasco, who alone retained his coolness; for Vellino, 
finding that her sex was suspected by Hermione, was 
filled with confusion—not so mucli, perhaps, because 
her sex was known by Hermione, as because her love 
for the Arabian had been so passionately declared. 
“The dagger was poisoned,” said Signor Vasco, 
“but not recently, or our friend would be dead. You 
see that he revives. The effect of the poison is 

sing away, under the power of the antidote I 

ve given him, and it is very probable that within 
a few minutes he may be able to rise to his feet. 
The wound. itself, though sharp, will be considered 
& triGy oy him.” 

4s €Byncr Vasco concluded the Arabian opened 
his eyes, and began to look about him somewhat 
wildly. 

(To be continued.) 


COUSIN SUSAN. 


FRANK FULLER had married a German wife. That 
was years ago, so that people had done wondering 
that he had not chosen one of his own countrywomen, 
and had ceased their forebodings.that no good would 
ever come of it, for good and nothing else had come. 
Never were married pair so fond,of each other, It 
was “silly” said the watchful spinster across the 
way, to see him kiss her every evening on the very 
doorstep of the house as she ran ont to meet him 
And it was “ridiculous” said the unhappy wife 
next. door, to see him walking in the cool of the 
evening about their little garden, with his arm 
around her waist; “such a waist, too,’ said Mrs. 
Sharpe, for the fair fraulein had grown plump and 
buxom since her wedding-day, in her peaceful life of 


| quiet. love and comfort. 


Not that Frank Fuller was rich. Far from it, but 
they had enough to satisfy the thrifty German bouse- 
wife, enough for the red-cheeked, tow-headed boys, 


| and the rosy, dimpled girls, to eat. and wear; and 


not a shade of sorrow had Frank seen upon his 
wife’s, face until this evening, when she, sat with a 
letter in her hand, and—yes, tears in her blue eyes. 

“ But don’t cry, Marguerite,” said Frank. 

“Did I ever cry before since we were married ?” 
asked Marguerite. “I mustseethem. Dear Frank, 
see what my mother writes. Such a good mother. I 
know they are very old, and I am their daughter— 
their only one. Ah, Frank!” 

“Tf we were butrich,” said Frank, “ we would go 
by the next steamer. But my business cannot be 
left, and eight children. Good heavens! fancy the 
expense. You see it could not be done.” 

“ T see it well,” said Marguerite. “You must stay, 
but I must go. Yes, I must see them, my best be- 
loved, for they are to me what we are to our children. 
I will go, if needs be, in the steerage, but go I must!” 

“ You should never do that, you, my darling Mar- 
guerite,” said Frank, “but to go allalone. Would 
you dare? You remember the voyage over. How 
ill you were—how terrified ” 

“ | know,” said Marguerite. “ But I mustat least see 
them once more. The good father, the good mother, 
and the little Christine. Little? Ah, Frank, she is 
a woman grown now, with alover. I should like to 
plait her hair for her on her wedding-day. Little 
Christine, who stood on tip-toe to kiss me when | 
was married, and said, ‘I wish I was old enough to 
be a bride, too, Marguerite.’ Ah, Frank, thou wilt 
let me go.” 

“You shall go, my Marguerite,” he said, “and 
heaven protect and guard you, and bring you back 
to me!” 
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And it was settled that Marguerite should take 
this voyage alone, leaving her children, her husband, 
and her home—the home loved next to those who 
made it. 

Only filial love and duty could have lured Mar- 
guerite from her fireside—could have urged her to 
that voyage she dreaded so. Nothing else, not gold 
nor silver, no gift the world has to give, save her 
parents’ blessing. 


The Fair Fraulein sailed at ‘an early day, and on-| 


this steamer Frank took passage for bis wife. How 
strange it seemed to him to walk about the clean 
washed deck, to look at the handsome cabins, and to 
know that for days and weeks this would be her 
dwelling afar from him. 

It was aclear, bright day,and they were making 
the vessel bright and fresh, washing, polishing, and 
painting, here and there. 

Everyone on board was full of life and hope, and 
every ripple of the water that kissed the keel held a 


gleam of sunlight in its heart, but Frank’s heart felt | 


heavy. 
He thought of storms that might come—of wrecks 
and disaster. The captain was smoking a cigar, and 


as he brushed the ashes away, the dying sparks | 


whirled across the deck spitefully, as though bent 
on mischief. 

“T should be afraid to smoke aboard,” said Frank 
to the captain. 

“ Nervous, sir?” asked the captain. 

“ Well—just now—I’m thinking of my wife, you 
see,” said Frank trying to langh. ‘ Don't let it 
storm, captain ;” but the laugh was a mere mockery, 
and the jest was forced from his lips. 

Hardly a jest either, for it did not seem incumbent 
upon him to commit the folly of commanding the 
waves to be at rest, and the winds to fold their 
wings until his Marguerite had crossed the ocean. 

This day was hard to bear. Frank lingered 
long. He could not go, it seemed. He held both 
her dear hands and looked into her dear eyes. She 
sobbed softly. 

It was their first parting. 

“You must go now, sir,” said the captain; “unless 
you'll go with us.” 

So they tore their hands apart. 

“ Good-bye, Marguerite,” he said. 

She only whispered: 

* Thou.” 

Then it came, the parting. Two kerchiefs fiut- 
tering farther and farther apart—a vessel fading into 
a mere speck to one, the land into a dusky line to 
the other. She was gone. 

Frank went home. Susan Timothy was there, 
keeping house—Susan, his English cousin, chosen 
by Marguerite for her many good qualities, to care 
for her children while she gone. 

Susan had assented willingly enough. She was 
not too rich, and to save was an object. Already 
she was leading the German servant a weary life of 
it, though the house was always spotless. 

“Heaven send the mistress back soon,” said 
Gretchen, thinking of her own woes as she sulked 
about the kitchen. “She was over-clean, but this 
one is cleaner.” 

But after all, Susan Timothy did well. 

At least the master of the house had no trouble 
about the manége. His Marguerite had foreseen that 
when she sent for Cousin Susan. 

The weeks glided on. There came a letter at 
last. Marguerite was at home. The dear mother 
and father were well and so glad. Christine would 
be married in a week—pretty Christine, who had 
grown so tall and fair. Her husband to be was a 
banker from Antwerp. Some day or other he would 
bring Christine to see them in England. 

So the letter ran, with love and kisses for all 
closing it, and many thanks to Susan Timothy and 
a remembrance for Gretchen. 

“Whose brother I saw yesterday,” said good Mar- 
guerite, mindful of all, “and to whom I wilk bring a 
present when I return.” 

There was another letter after this, in which Mar- 
guerite spoke of her return in the Fair Fraulein. 
Her passage was taken ; she longed for home. Chris- 
tine’s wedding was just over,and now she was coming. 

After the ship had started, after that date at least, 
Frank did nothing but watch the sky. It was a 
stormy month—wofully stormy. Wrecks every- 
where—disasters by the score; but Marguerite was 
coming—surely coming. The steamer was duc, and 
over-due; but Frank could not believe, would not 
believe, that Marguerite was not coming. In a 
,kind of frenzy he haunted the places where it would 
“be first known if she were spoken. 

Men looked at him gravely, and shrank from say- 
ing what they thought. At last there was no think- 
ing, but certainty. 

The Fair Fraulein was lost. Her wreck had 
been seen. Two sailors, taken from a raft, had told 
her story. How she went to pieces at midnight, 








and how to their belief all beside themselves had 
perished. 

That night, when the door bell rang and a white- 
faced, ghostly, trembling creature tottered in, Susan 
Timothy could not believe it was her handsome 
cousin. 

“ She is gone, Susan,” he said, as though he had 
just seen his wife die. “ She isgone.” 

Then Susan Timothy took hold of his arms, as 
though he had been a baby, and led him to his room, 
laid him on his bed, covering him with blankets, 
and Susan Timothy sent Gretchen for the doctor, 
with a message to the effect that “ Cousin Francis 
must be out of his mind.” 

And through fever and delirium Susan Timothy 
nursed her cousin, caring for his children, and doing 
her strict, earnest, and not unloving duty, all the 
while. He was well at last—a broken-heatted man, 
hollow of cheek, stooping at the shoulders, bent, 
as it were, with grief—and went about his work as 
before, only with no real care for it, or anything. 

So time passed on—nearly a year. The chil- 
dren, in their black clothes, went tip-toe about the 
house, frightened by their father's woful face. Susan 
did her best, and her sharp face had grown more 
tender. It was never quite an ugly one. Some- 
times she shed a few tears by stealth. One day she 
had a “good cry.” It was the duy before she spoke 
to her cousin, as follows : 

“Cousin Francis,” she said, “I’m very sorry, but 
I must go.” 

“Go?” asked Frank, bewildered. 

“Not of my own will,” she said. “ I’m pleased to do 
for you, I’m sure, but they say it ain’t proper. While 
poor Frances Fuller lived. twas different, but they 
say—Uncle Brown, Aunt Brown, and Miss Jonas 
Ruffer—that now you area widower folks will talk.” 
And Susan Timothy stopped a sigh from being heard. 

“ What will my children do?” asked Frank. “ What 
shall Ido? I’m fit for nothing. I can’t think of them 
as I used—I—Susan * 

He looked at her. There was a panic. He thought 
of his children left alone, of his comfortless home, 
of her patient goodness. It made no difference to 
him whether she was pretty or plain, old or young. 
The world held no woman whom he could love now 
—but he felt like a drowning man, whose last hold 
is wrenched from him. 

“Susan,” he said, “will you take my cares upon 
you for life ?—will you be a mother to my children ? 
—will you marry me ?” 

Susan timidly folded her hands in her lap. There 
had never been a human being so great, good and 
beautiful, in her eyes, as Francis Fuller. 

She folded her hands and looked down upon the 
carpet. She considered. After a while a red colour 
stole into her cheek. She looked up again. 

“Yes, Cousin Francis, I will,” she said. 

He offered her his hand. She took it—as people 
shake hands at meeting. Neither thought of kiss- 
ing the other; but Susan was glad to hide herself in 
her own room a while, The reawakening of the 
long dead thoughts, strangled sensibly years before, 
was too much for her. 

Once, when she was very young, everyone had 
thought that her cousin liked her—and she had 
really loved him. 

Was she to be his wife, after all? Poor Susan 
Timothy. 

The ship had been lost a year when, one day, 
Susan was making a gray silk dress. She had 
already made a white bonnet—new blue dresses for 
the girls, and pretty jackets for the boys were ready. 
They were to do it quietly, but they were to be 
married the next day. 

It was a secret yet, unless Gretchen guessed ; 
but once done, at the minister’s, Uncle and Aunt 
Brown, and Cousin Jonas Ruffer and his wife were 
to be asked to teaand told. Already Mrs. Ruffer had 
thought it would be a good thing. She would ap- 
prove of it, Susan knew. 

She put the last hook and eye on, and hung the 
dress away. She pinned the bonnet up in paper ; 
she peeped at a pair of white gloves; she folded a 
pair of silk stockings, and put them away. 

No gay thoughts, no very hopeful ones, were in 
her mind, but she meant to make her husband happy, 
and be happy herself, if she could. 

Now, only his housekeeper still, she went down 
to make tea. The baby—the youngest was called 
baby still—was put to bed inits crib; the rest were 
swinging on the porch. 

Frank was not home yet. Even Susan Timothy 
must dream a little; just now she put her head 
down on her hand, and sat softly smiling to herself. 
The evening shadows grew thicker; the room was 
veiled in gloom. 

Suddenly something darker than a shadow seemed 
to pass Susan—pass her and glide into the room 
where the babe slept. 


Susan started to her feet ina tremble. She crept 





to the door. There it was darker still; but bending 
over the cradle she saw a figure—the outline Mar. 
guerite’s—of the baby’s mother’s figure, and nono 
else. Susan Timothy staggered back to her chair, 
closing the door with a crash. A ghost had appeared 
to her. What did it mean? Was she wrong in marry- 
ing Marguerite’s husband? Was this asign of auger 
on the part of the dead wife ? 

She sat quite still, not daring to move. Suddenly 
a step sounded on the sill. Frank had returned. He 
walked up to Susan, and, remorseful perhaps for 
the utter coldness of his wooing. bent down to kiss 
her, for the first time. She put him back. 

“Stop, cousin Francis,” she said, “ Wait a minute. 
I’ve seen something to-night. I’ve hid a warning, 
She came to me——” 

“She——” 

“ Your wife,” said Susan. 
room. If you dare, go in. 


“T saw her in the next 
She may speak to you. 


I believe she is angry. Happy spirits never come 
80 ” 


Frank looked at herin horror. ~She pointed to the 
inner room. He passed her, and looked in. A figure 
stood there, indeed ! . 

“Marguerite!” he cried. 

It moved. He remained frozen with horror. 

“ Marguerite!” he sobbed. 

It came nearer. Living arms encircled his neck ; 
warm lips were pressed to his. No ghost—but a 
living woman! His own dear Marguerite sobbed upon 
Frank Fuller's bosom. 

Susan Timothy sat still—as still as a woman of 
marble. She could neither speak nor move. Neither 
noticed nor remembered her until she found strengtl: 
to glide from the room. 

The old, old story. A shipwreck—a sojourn ona 
desert island—succoured, at last, by a ship not home- 
ward bound, and carried far away—letters writicu 
that never could be sent, others lost on their way— 
and, at last, a return to the German home, whence 
she could come as soon as the news of her safety. It 
was like a wild dream to Frank. 

“T have been here a whole day,” she said, “in the 
city. I feared that, after all, there might be no 
home for me. _ They told me you were married— 
married to Susan Timothy. I——” 

“Tf it had been so, aura ?” asked Frank, 
trembling. 

“T should have gone away—away from my chil- 
drén and my home,” she said, “ back to the old 
mother and father. I would never have let you 
know I lived. I would not have shamed ber, or 
grieved you, and harmed both so much as to be seen 
and known.” 

“ Ah, Marguerite!” 

“There are so many children, and Susan is so 
good,” she said. “ But thank heaven it was not 
80 » 


“ Thank heaven !” said Frank. “ Ah, thank heaven, 
darling Marguerite !” 

An hour after Susan Timothy caught him by the 
sleeve in the hall. 

“Cousin Francis,” she said, “you ought to be 
happier than ever you were in your life. I am.” 

And then, heartily, and in brotherly fashion, Frank 
kissed his cousin Susan and she Kissed him again. Aud 
not a face at the tea table next night was so bright 
as Susan’s, shining over the gray silk gown in which 
she had meant to be married. 

As for the bonnet and gloves, Susan kept them, 
for no one knew who might come along some day ; 
and lace is lace, and kid kid, in these hard times. 

° M. K. D. 

Cuearp Wines.—M. le Dr. Barbier has recently 
called attention to the fact that many of the chea» 
wines, especially clarets, are adulterated largely 
with alum. In one instance which came under his 
notice, where he had been treating a whole family 
for an acute disease of the stomach, which he found 
was due to the wine his patients had been using, he 
found the wine to contain as much as two drachus 
of alum in the bottle. 

Discovery OF PETROLEUM IN IRELAND.—The 
industrial and commercial progress of the sister is- 
land has ever been much impeded through the com- 
parative absence of fuel adapted for the generation 
of steam, for althongh peat exists in abundance, its 
bulkiness has precluded its use as a steam fuel, ex- 
cept in the immediate vicinity of the bogs. A dis- 
covery, however, is now reported, which, if proved to 
be of the vast importance at present attached to it, 
will bring about an important change in Irish in- 
dustry. It appears that at Clones, in county Mona- 
ghan, a petroleum deposit has just been opened upon, 
offering indications quite as favourable as those 
which led to the development of the enormous 
oleaginous wealth of Pennsylvania. Sufficient time 
has not yet elapsed for the value of the spring to be 
ascertained, but the results of farther researches are 
looked forward to with the greatest interest. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 


Tus path pursued by M. Latour and his young com- 
panion soon merged into a broad carriage road, 
shaded by magnificent elms, which ascended towards 
the house. 

Everything bore an air of neglect and decay. The 
trees were unpruned ; the shrubbery left to run wild 
over the earth, and the statuary which ornamented 
the grounds was disfigured with patches of green 
moss—the accumulation of years. A marble fountain 
of beautiful design, which stood in a wide, grassy 
space, was almost choked up with the dead leaves that 
had accumulated in its basin; and the water nymph 
pe had once presided over it, lay prone upon the 
earth, 

The chateau consisted of a large central tower, 
which had evidently been a feudal stronghold, for 
its walls were many feet thick, and narrow loopholes 
served as windows—while a strong portal, heavily 
a with iron, seemed yet to bid defiance to at- 
ACK, 

Wings of more modern date had been added to it, 
though evidently at different periods. The western 
one was in a state of partial dilapidation, and seemed 
to be given up to the possession of rats and spiders. 
But the east wing, built in the florid, gothic style, 
was in thorough repair, and the terraced walk around 
it was in perfect order. Two immense dogs, carved 
in granite, guarded the entrance; and Claire was 
qiite surprised at the extent and elegant appearance 
of this modern portion of the building. 

As they walked forward she said: 

“It was a most fortunate’chance that brought you 
to my assistance, Armand. That r boy is not 
quite sane, I am convinced, and I feel the deepest 
pity for him. I hope you will not think that I have 
played the coquette with him, or attempted in any 
Way to trifle with his affections. My gratitude to 
his mother, for all her goodness to me, would have 
rendered that impossible.” 

_The brother looked at her, while she was speaking, 
and smilingly replied : 

“I can easily believe that no man, not even a 
stoic, could live in the same house with you, Claire, 





and not lose his head about you. I am not sur- 
Prised at young Courtnay's folly, though it took 
ow an unusual and dangerous course for you. 
- think you were explicit enough to cure him, 
lough ; and, after what you said to him in my pre- } 
sence, I can'scarcely accuse you of misleading him. 


[LATOUR’S BANCTUM., 


My arrival was opportune, indeed, but it was a mere 
chance that led me to stop here atall. I have not 
seen the place for the last four years, but a small 


| establishment has been kept up, and I knew that, 


come when I would, I should find my bailiff and his 
wife ready to receive me. I intended to go at once 
to Paris, but a sudden whim seized me to stop here 
for a few days, and see how the old place looked. I 
walked out this afternoon to call at. the lodge and 
let Antoine know that I had returned, for I did not 
enter through his gate —one in the lower plantations 
gave me access to the grounds; that is how I hap- 
pened to arrive at the moment you most needed my 
protection. It is well for Mr. Courtnay that the 
kindness of his family to you will shield him; had 
he beeh any other person, I should have had him 
punished for his attempted abduction—and the law 
is very severe on such offenders.” 

“ Andrew’s own regrets will be punishment enough. 
He is a reckless and headstrong young man, but he 
has many noble and excellent traits, and he will 
bitterly regret what he has done. He is the idol of 
his mother, and now that Iam separated from him, 
he will do all that is possible to please her in the 
future. I am very grateful to you for consenting so 
readily to receive me, and allow me to claim a home 
in your house. Under any circumstances I could 
never have gone back to mamma after the event of 
this afternoon. I read your letter to her, and she 
thought it very kind.” 

A shadow swept over the expressive face of 
Latour, and he briefly said : 

“ Don’t thank me, Claire, for doing that which was 
plainly my duty. I owe you a debt which my father 
would never permit moto pay to him. I shall do my 
best to discharge it, for it has hung for years as an 
incubus upon me. I rejoiced when I learned that 
he had left behind him a claimant upon the fund on 
which he would never draw himself. It was set 
aside religiously for his use, but he would never ac- 
cept any portion of it, and so bitter was he against 
me, that he withheld from meall knowledge of where 
he was to be found. But do not think that I neg- 
lected to inquire. I have written again and again to 
the place to which he first went, but always without 
any result. It is eighteen years last May since we 
parted, and Mrs. Courtnay’s letter came to me in July, 
informing me of his second marriage, your birth and 
his decease. My sister, did he speak kindly of me 
before he left this earth for ever? Did he bid you 
seek my ss and was it for that purpose you 
came to France ?” 

R Claire evaded the first question, but answered the 
ast. 





“T came hither to seek you, hoping that I might 
win a place in your regard, Armand. I must remain 
in France, for there are reasons why I cannot return 
to England with Mrs. Courtnay, which shall here- 
after be explained.” 

“So much the better for me. I have passed 
through a lonely life. All my thoughts, all my de- 
sires, centered in one absorbing pursuit; but that 
must soon yield me the reward I have so faithfully 
struggled to win, and I am most happy that I shall 
have someone to share my triumph—to enjoy the fa- 
bulous wealth it must yield to my grasp.” 

His face grew luminous, his eyes lighted up, and 
Claire was more struck than before with his resem- 
blance to their father. Shesoftly said: 

“Tf you had nothing to give me, Armand, I should 
love you for the likeness you bear to him that is gone. 
But I am very glad to know that you are rich, for I 
love magnificence, and my imagination revels in 
splendid dreams which I never hoped to possess the 
power to realize.” , 

“ You shall have it now, Claire. I promise it to 
you with certainty. ‘To make you happy is the only 
atonement I can render for the past. But here we 
are at the house, and when supper is over, I 
will relate to you the cause of the estrangement be- 
tween my father and myself. When you have 
heard all, I scarcely think you will consider me to 
blame for it.” 

Through the open portal they entered a vestibule 
paved with a mosaic of coloured marbles, and hung 
around with family portraits, some of them very an- 
cient, and painted in the crudest style of art. Claire 
merely glanced at them, for they represented the an- 
cestors of the Latours, and she felt no interest in 
them. 

Massive-looking doors, elaborately carved, opened 
from this hall into the family apartments. M. Latour 
led the way into a suite of rooms fitted up in a style 
of ame that surprised and delighted the young 


girl. 

The first they entered had a circular couch in the 
centre of the polished floor, around which Persian 
rugs were placed, and the walls were decorated with 
pipes of various kinds, apd stands of small arms 
richly inlaid. 

“This is my smoking-room,” said Latour care- 
lessly ; “ but I scarcely know why I fitted it up, for 
Iam not very fond of the weed.” 

“T am glad to hear you say so, for I do not like 
the scent of tobacco,” said Claire, frankly. “ This 
pretty room would make a charming boudoir.” 

“ So it would, and the one that adjoins it will suit 
you fora bedroom. I will have my pipes and arms 
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taken away, and substitute musical instraments, pic- 
tures, books and flowers for them.” 

“Thank you,” said Claire, blushing slightly at 
this unexpected offer, “ but ifI take possession of 
your rooms, what are you to do?” 

With a laugh, he replied: 

“ Oh, as to that, I havea den in the old tower that 
suits me far better than any other place. In fact, I 
usually occupy it when I am here, as it is the scene 
of my labours.” 

“ What sort of labour do you perform up in that 
gloomy-looking place ?” 

“That is my secret, but it shall not be one to you, 
if I find you really care to know it. Let us pass 
into the room, in which supper will soon be served. 
Over it we must get better acquainted, and after- 
wards we will exchange confidences.” 

She passed into the next apartment, the floor of 
which was waxed till it shone like a mirror; on the 
walls hung several paintings of the modern school 
of art, representing game, fruit, and flowers. In 
the centre of the floorewas a small Turkey carpet, 
on which the table was pleced, and chairs of the 
Louis Quatorze style were ranged against the walls. 
The large windows of this room looked out ona 
wild portion of the park, the broken appearance of 
which contrasted with the smiling grain fields that 
stretched away in the distance. 

An old woman in a quaint high eap, short petti- 
coats, and bright-coloured stockings, wes arranging 
a service of costly Sevres china, upon a waiter of 
silver filagree. She raised her head, and uttered an 
exclamation of astonishment at the appearance of a 
young girl with her master. 

“Eh! the saints be goodtous. Imever expected 
to see such a sightas this with my old gyes. Is it 
really you, M. Armand,*e-coming dnwith a pretty 
young lady holding your hand? ‘Did she come from 
the East, too, and have you kept ber hid awiy till 
now ?” 

“ By no means, Zolande—on the ‘contrary, I have 
just found her. You remember your old master, IP 
suppose? Look at this young girl, and see if you 
can recognize her as his daughter? Thisis my sis- 
ter, and her name is Claire Lapierre.” 

The woman stared blankly at tle smiling face be- 
fore her, and shaking her head doubtfully, replied : 

“TI remember your father very well, but Made- 
moiselle is not like him. She is more beautiful than 
any Lapierre that I have ever seen. She is as lovely 
as the picture of the Madonna that hangs in the 
chapel, but she hasn’t the peaceful look which that 
wears. She'll have little peace herself, and deprive 
many others of it, too, before her destiny is accom- 
plished.” 

“ Such a prophecy as that hardly entitles you to 
the reputation of a sibyl,” said Latour, laughing, 
“for every pretty woman is bound to make as many 
men as possible miserable, and Claire would not be 
true to her mission if she didnot. Get another cup 
and plate from the Sevres set, and bring the supper 
as soon as possible, for 1 have eaten little to-day.” 

“No?—coming back to the old place took your 
appetite away, aud you scarcely touched my famous 
ragout. But I havea nice supper for you of choco- 
late, bread and butter, and fruit. I hope mademoi- 
selle will enjoy it.” 

“As it will be the first 8ne partaken of undermy 
brother's roof, I am sure I shall,” said Claire. 

Zolande peered curiously at her, and. asked : 

“ Are you quite sureyou are M. Armand’s sister ? 
And if you are, how did you get here? I have heard 
no carriage drive up to the door.” 

“] came here to find my brother, and accident 
bronght us face to face this afternoon. I came from 
England,” said Claire, laughing. 

“ And you are truly my old master’s daughter, and 
no trickery about it, eh ?” 

Latour frowned, but Claire lightly replied : 

“Time will show ; but such as lam, you must ac- 
cept meas your chatelaine, for 1 shall take up my 
abode with my brother.” 

“ Well, if M. Armand is your brother it is all right ; 
but youare not like any of the Lapierres I have seen 
before. You're like your mother, | suppose, and 
she must have been a pretty creature too.” 

M. Latour here sternly spoke : 

“ Zolande, the doubts you express are impertinent, 
and must not be repeated elsewhere. This young 
lady is Claire Lapierre, and your future mistress. 
Remember that, and do not permit your garrulity to 
betray you into disrespect to her or to me.” 

“ Hoity, toity, we’ve got very grand while we have 
been at the East, and the old nurse that teok you 
from your mother’s arms can't be allowed to have 
her say. You are my foster-child, M. Armand, and [ 
searcely expected you to take me to task for the free- 
dom of mytongue. Ihave done now, and I am very 
glad that mademoiselle has come to brighten up the 
dulness of the old house, fur we have been a jong 
time without anything young or pretty in it.” 





@fforded by princes. 


bwegret that it is so. 
) adores them, is the creed of women, and I have long 
“simee abjured the love of the sex. 





<= ————— 


M. Latour sighed softly, and more gently said: 

“I did not mean to vex you, Zolande; and I assure 
you I remember with gratitude all your goodness to 
the motherless child you took to your bosom. Ac- 
cept my sister as such, without farther question : 
make her welcome to Latour, and I shall soon forget 
the doubts that seemed to cast an imputation on her 
andon myself.” 

The old woman, easily appeased, nodded, laughed, 
and said: 

“You are too good to be doubted, M. Armand.” 


She left the room, but returned in a few moments | 
| mariage should beannulled, and threatened to disin- 


bearing a ‘waiter on which the supper was placed. 
She transferred the dishes to the table, set a chair for 
Claire, invited them to be seated, and then, at a sign 
from M. Latour, left them alone. The pictures on the 
young girl's cup wereof such exquisite beauty that 
she thought it a shame to defile it with food. She 
nalvely said : 

“"Phese are too beautiful to be put to any com- 
mon use. I thought such things could only be 
You must be very rich, 
brother.” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Passably so, ma here: but my present pos- 
sessions‘are but.a tithe of those I hope to gain by 
the cunning of my brain and the skill of my combina- 
tions. As you say, these frail bits of china are 
their weight in gold, but when my Eldorado is won, 
I wilbgive you cups of gold crusted-with diamonds 
and emeralds. “Your jewels shall rival the evening 
star im brillianey, forall I have, or may win, shall be 
yours:to doas*you pleasewwith.” 

“What.a d seigneur you ane, Armand! but 
while you levish your fortune on meso profusely, is 
there no other with whom you would prefer sharing 
it ? Have you passed through ‘life thus far without 
finding one to love ?” 

He looked at her for a moment ‘withn expression 
of intense pain, and then curtly-said : 

“ But for you I am alone in the-world, and I do not 

‘ towards him who 


Cease admiring 
your cup, and drink your chocolate before it becomes 
cold. I can recommend the fruit, for it was grown 
on the place.” 

After sipping a few drops, Claire smiled faintly, 
and said: 

“It is curious that your opinion of women should 
exactly coincide with that of miue for your sex. To 
know a heart to be devoted, is a temptation to man 
to trample it in the dust. Is it not so, Armand ?” 

Latour regarded her with surprise. 

“You are too young, and far too attractive, to 
speak from experience in such a matter. I am very 
sure that your heart would be deemed too precious 
to be cast away by the fortunate winner.” 

“So much for your judgment,” she replied, with 
a slightly scornful emphasis. “ What will you say 
when I tell you that I have gone throngh that 
crushing process? that in passing through it, all the 
softer and gentler impulses of my nature hage been 
estranged ?—that I-am now but aglittering butterfly, 
ready to flutter through the world, accepting such 
homage as my beauty may win, but never trusting 
again—never believing in the truth of such profes- 
sions of love as may be made to me ?” 

She spoke the last words so rapidly, and with so 
much excitement, that her brother was constrained 
to believe them. He gravely and compassionately 
said: 

“Mrs. Courtnay hinted at no such experience in 
her letter to me, and it seems strange that in a new 
country, where the habits of the people must be 
more primitive than here, that a girl of your age 
should have been exposed to such treatment. I 
think you were but sixteen when you came to 
France?” 

“No, I was not so old as that; but the spoiler had 
found me nevertheless. There is so much more 
freedom allowed to girls in the country of my birth, 
than here, that the story I have to tell is not sovery 
uncommon there, however painful it may be. Do-you 
wish to hear my sad experience, Armand ?” 

“Tf you will relate it tome,” he gravely replied. 
“ Dverything concerning yourself has a vivid interest 
for me.” 

After a brief pause, Claire commenced: 

“Before my father died, a young artist was acci- 
dentally thrown upon his kindness, for care and 
shelter during illness, He flattered me; he seemed 
to love me; and he wooed me with apparent open- 
ness. Papa’s conseut to owe union was won, for.he 
believed that he should not live long, and he thought 
that Walter Thorne would give me a home and hap- 
piness when he was gone. My father died suddenly, 
and I went to Mrs. Courtnay. My lover was there 
too. Mamma insisted that I should remain with her 
two years, to prepare myself for the brilliant destiny 
I foolishly believed opening before me. But I lis- 





tened to the false man, whose beguiling to 
won me, and consented to a wth. mari “3g uaa 

Latour uttered an expression of incredulous amazo. 
ment. 

“ Married, and without the knowledge of your guar- 
dian ?” 

“Certainly. Mamma knew nothing of it till I was 
far away. For a few weeks, I was as happy as the 
angelsin heaven. .Then we went to his home: Ay. 
smend, I was ignominiously expelled from the house 
by the father-in-law I been taught to beliays 
would gladly welcome me. He told me that my 


herit his son if he did not.consent to a legal separa- 
tion. Let it suffice, the craven’ submitted to his 
termsyand I am a repudiated wife. In France, no 
freedom is accorded to young girls, but with widows 
it is different ; and I-wish you to present me to society 
as your widowed sister. That is why I have inflictey 
on you this long explanation.” 


OHAPTER XLII. 


Osea eee wide a cool assumption of in- 
differenee appalled her brother. It might 
the history 


— beer that she was 
of.a ; f the fiery ordeal throurh 
whiahhe eakyeasan but a few Bin before. Mf. 
Latour found 4 difficult to believe that it was index! 
her own‘experience. “He asked: 

“Is this really ‘true, Glaire, or have you only 
made upa ce that may enjoy a laugh a 
my expense, if fom enough to believe it?” 

“Tt is as trueaethe ls, every word of it.” 

“ Then how eam you ealmly of it? Such 
treachery was enough to break*your heart.” 

“If mine had broken, Ivheuld have died, you 
know; but I was too emer seek and it only 
killed the tender organism fremewhich the deeper 
emotions are — to-ememate. I shall never 
again feel love forseny LT intend to 
make many of them feel it forume. “Ihave bat ou. 
ambition now, Armand,end thatiis,o "be the most 
successful of my day. “You will give ne 
position, p yand I can‘do the rest for myself.” 

Latour exclaimed : 

“What a revelation from the lips of a girl of 
eighteen! People must grow old very soon in that 
transatlantic country from which you came, Claire. 
You talk like a woman of fifty who is disenchanted 
with everything. Wemustchange all that, my dear 
child. But tell me, was there no one to take up your 
cause and punish your recreant husband for his con- 
duct towards you? The young Quixote who ran off 
with you to-day against your will, was too glad of the 
result, I suppose, to interfere in any way. I only wish 
that I had been there.” 

“T am very glad you were not, for your life is too 
important to me to be pitted against that of Walter 
Thorne. His day of humiliation will come—shall 
come—so leave him to such happiness as he may 
find in the gilded bondage into which he has sold 
himself. I cau wait. When Andrew learned how 
shamefully I had been thrust away, he would have 
avenged me, but I would not permit it. I shall fight 
that battle single-handed, and yet bring my faithless 
husband to my feet. What [ shail then do with 
him heaven knows! but he shall surely drink of the 
cup of humiliation he pressed to my lips. In the 
meantime I shall perfect my weapons, and make 
myself unrivalled in the art of fascination.” 

She smiled up in his face so brightly that Latour 
exclaimed : 

“You must be trying to mystify mo, Claire. If 
all this were true, you could never speak of that 
wretched past in so light a tone.” 

“Tf *there be but one step from the sublime to the 
ridiculous,’ there is no more from tragedy to comedy. 
I have taken it, that is all. The anguish has ex- 
hausted itself, leaving a deadly vacuum behind, whicl: 
must be filled up by the follies of life, or ache and 
burn for ever. I prefer the first to the last, and intend 
to bea very Kuphrosyne. Three years are a long 
time at my age, Armand., The wounds have scarred 
over; I care nothing now for him who inflicted 
them, and I find myself in that enviable position 
coveted by one of my sex—‘ young, rich, and 4 
widow.’ You need not add ‘ bewitched,’ as vulgar 
people in my country call a deserted wife, though | 
have no objection to being called bewitching,” aad 
Claire arose and courtesied with a grace and piquancy 
perfectly irresistible. 

Her brother laughed and replied: ; 

“T find you so, at all events. Your being a widow 
will simplify our household. I was thinking that | 
would ask a cousin of mine to matronize you, as you 
are too young and lovely to be left to enter society 
without a chaperone; but widows are privilese, 
and you can do without Madame Laroche, if you 
choose.” 





“T certainly shall not choose to have a duenus 
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placed over me. Let your venerable relative alone, 
for I assure you I can do admirably without her. I 
intend to be free as air, bright as the sunshine, and 
gay among the gayest. I hope you are fond ef so- 
ciety, mon frére ?” 

“Not very; I have had my day, and of late 
years, I have given myself up to a very absorbing 
pursuit. But I have friends who will take you out 
as often as you wish, I can place you ima very 
pleasant and ge peg clique, when I take 
you to reside in the city of delights, as an Oriental 
would call Paris.” 

“That will do very well. I have little shyness, 
though I have been reared in the backwoods, as you 
would consider the interior of Virginia. I shall 
make my way and establish a position for myself as 
queen of hearts. L intend to be that or nothing.” 

The grave face of the listener relaxed into a 
smile, and he said: 

“You area new study to me, Claire. You are 
unlike all the other women I have ever known.” 

“Yes—in one respect—I am not conventional. I 
speak from impulse, and I am perfectly frank. As 
you see me now, I shall.always be.” 

“Really—I find you enchanting; but the dark 
hour must come on you sometimes. No one can be 
uniformly gay and bright.” 

“No one with a heart; but as I told you before, 
mine is dead, Inthe place of the thing thatonce flut- 
teredand struggled with anguish, thereis a quiet organ 
that performs the physical functions of life, but says 
nothing to my sentimentalism. Like Mary of Scot- 
land, I can compare my heart to nothing, save the 
diamond, for it is cold, hard and glittering ; ready to 
shine or to cut, as theneed may be, but never again 
to thrill with emotion or quiver with pain. That 
phase is over, thank heaven! and through suffering I 
have won the right to triumph over other hearts in 
my turn ; to avenge upon the whole false sex, except 
yourself, the bitter wrong I have met at the hands of 
one among them.” 

“Your words are steeped in bitterness, Claire, 
though your tone is cold. My child, I might as 
reasonably dedicate my life to a crusade against wo- 
men as you against’ men, for I have had as great 
provocation as yourself, In one respect our destinies 
are alike, for Lam @ deserted husband.” 

“You! I did not know that yoh had ever been 
married.” ; 

“That is not surprising, considering how little 
you know abont me. You have had no reserve. to- 
wards me, and I will show none to you. Come with 
me to my sanctum, and I will explain to you the cause 
of the long estrangement between my father and my- 
self, and show you how intimately my matrimonial 
unhappiness was connected with that unfortunate 
disagreement.” 

Latour touched a small bell, and Zolande re 
appeared, followed by an old, gray-haired man who 
keenly scrutinized the fair face of the new inmate. 
His master said: 

“Ah, Pierre, so.you have returned from Paris. 
Have you executed all my commissions ?” 

“All of them, monsieur, and the things you 
ordered are inthe tower. You will find all right 
when you go up.” 

“Thanks—and now let me present my sister to 
you. Your old master married in England, and this 
young lady is his daughter.” 

Pierre bowed low to Olaire, and said : 

“Welcome, mademoiselle. I can see the family 
likeness, although my wife can’t. You are a true 
Lapierre, my lady.” 

Claire smiled and said : 

“Tam glad you are not so difficult to convince of 
my relationship tomy brother as your wife was. 
Whether I resemble Armand or not, I am really his 
sister.” 

“Yes—and to be treated with the respect due to 
the mistress of my house, Claire is very young, but 
I think she will prove herself quite capable of ruling 
the chateau.” 

The. old retainer bowed, but he muttered in- 
audibly : 

“T don’t doubt she will rule it, and you, too, for 
you are too soft-hearted where women are concerned, 
badly as one hag treated you.” 

a What is that you are saying, sir?” asked La- 
ur. 

“Oh, nothing, monsieur. I was only thinking 
aloud what a kind and noble gentleman you are to 
take to your new sister so quick, thongh you found 
her under such queer circumstances,’ I stopped at 
the lodge as I came back, and Antoine told me about 
what happened there this afternoon.” 

M. Latour flushed angrily, and he sharply said: 

“It will be best for.both you and Antoine to keep 
your own counsel about that. It will not.be well for 
either of ye if that attempted abduction becomes a 
subject o Dry - Do you understand ?” 

With sudden Trumility Pierre replied ; 





“T¢ shall not through me, monsicur. Imet the 
young man.driving back to Paris like one mad. I 
don’t wonder that he felt badly after losing such an 
angel of beauty as mademoiéelle.” 

“ There—that will do, Pierre. You and your wife 
can drink a bottle of wine to my sister’s health, and 
if any curiosity be expressed about her, you can ex- 
plain that she came to France three years ago under 
the protection of Mra. Courtnay, a wealthy English 
lady, who placed her in a boarding-school to com- 
plete ler education. That is enough for your 
world to know ; to mine, I shall make my own state- 
ments.” 

“Thank you, monsieur. Both Zolande and I are 
quite satisfied with our new chatelaine.” 

Latour moved his hand, and the two left the room. 
He then said: 

“ome, Claire, the laboratory is lighted, aud I 
will show you thedingy theatre in which my triumph 
will be won. Yours will be ep before the foot- 
lights, amid all the glitter and glare of falsehood and 
vanity ; yet Iwould scarcely consent to exchange 
with you.” : j/ 

“ Are you. a magician? and are you taking me to 
the enchanted chamber in which your magic mirror 
is kept? If you have such a thing, pray bring 
before me the past scenes of my life. I should like 
thatstory about Cornelius Agrippa to be proved true.” 

“T am afraid I shall scarcely be able to allay your 
doubts of its authenticity. I have magic glasses in 
abundance, but they are not reflecting ones.” 

“ What then are they ?” ° 

“ Crucibles—retorts, and so forth, but a magician’s 
wand could searcely evoke greater marvels than I 
intend to produce from mine.” 

“Umph! only a chemist, after all,” was the rather 
contemptuous rejoinder, “It is a dreadful fall to 
come down from the realms of magic to the prosy 
realities of life.” 

“Prosy! If you knew anything of my magic, you 
would call it anything but that. It is the most won- 
derful science. known, and opens vistas to the ima- 
gination to which even poets dare not soar. It 
unlocks the secrets of nature, places the able expe- 
rimenter on an elevation worthy of a.demi-god, and 
gives to a ereature of time the power of a superior 
intelligence. Oh, itis grand—stupendous !” 

While they were speaking thus, the two crossed 
the vestibule, and entered a long, flagged passage, 
feebly lighted by a lamp held in the hand of a figure 
in armour, which stood in a recess about half way to 
a flight of stone steps that wound, upwards for many 
feet. Lamps were placed on brackets at certain in- 
tervals, and Claire followed her brother, wondering 
if she should find anything at the end of her pilgri- 
mage to repay her for the trouble of mounting that 
long flight of stairs. 

They at length gained a landing on which 
opened a massive door, and M. Latour threw it back, 
saying: 

“Enter my sanctum; and know at the same time 
that since it was dedicated to its present use the foot 
of no other woman has ever trodden its floor. I in- 
tend to take you entirely into my confidence, Claire, 
for you would never rest contented if I attempted 
any mystery with you. Ishall explain t6 you what 
gives an interest to my arid life, and I think that I 
can trust to your discretion to reveal nothing that 
can annoy me.” 

“Of course you may, but I cannot see how I am 
to tell anything about your experiments, for I know 
little enough of your pet science, and I am too 
much afraid of being hurt to witness any of them.” 

They entered a large octagon room, brilliantly 
lighted by an iron chandelier that hung from the 
centre of the ceiling. On one side of this apartment 
a furnace was built, and on long tables placed against 
the walls were the strangely-fashioned instruments 
used by the chemist. A quantity of fuel was piled 
up ready for use, and on a large desk lay a number 
of bars of lead. 

Acouch, with a mattress and pillows, stood between 
two of the long, narrow windows, near which was an 
easy-chair, comfortably cushioned. 

Latour looked around and said : 

“Tam glad to get back.to the old place again, for, 
after all, this homely room is the home of my heart, 
and I have found in it more true happiness than in 
any other place on earth.” 

“What a weary life yours must have been, Ar- 
mand. I hope that I may be able to brighten it 
a little, now that I. have come to live with you. 
Since you will give me so much, I shallfeel bound to 
make you happy, if I can.” 

“Ah! if you can. Well, yes, certainly a great 
deal is in your power. I am not a sentimental 
dreamer, Claire. r have made up my mind to the in- 
evitable, and I try to glean from the lees of life left 
me, such enjoyment as is possible. As long as heaven 
gives life, it gives something to live for; that is my 
philosophy.” 


“T dare say itis as goodas any other. It takes a 
great deal of philosophy to get through this world. 
Lonce thought the future a fairy dream, but the 
delusion was brief enough, and here am I at eigh- 
teen, as old in heart as if I were eighty. But lin- 
tend to get my share of amusement out of life, if I 
failin everything else. I will.stay with you, and 
together we will abuse the world that has ceased to 
charm us.” 

“You are too young to turn cynic yet, Claire. In 
the adoration you must win, in the incense that must 
be offered at so peerless a shrine, you will find such 
intoxicating delight that it will be long before you 
coinplain that there are no more hearts to conquer.” 

“Yet a time may come when I shall weep, as 
Alexander did, but it shall not be maudlin weeping, 
as I suspect his was. There, [think we have talked 
nonsense enough, and now to business. In spite of 
my levity, lam most anxious to‘hear the story you 
have promised me, for I like you well enough to 
wish to exonerate you from all blame in the past.” 

“Then you have been taught to blame me, 

Claire,” he sadly said. ‘“ My father would not leave 
you free to love me, without a doubt coming between 
us.” 
“Our father never spoke of you to me but twice, 
and that was shortly before his death. ‘That you 
had suffered him to remain poor, while you were 
rich, was what I thought most of. He never fully 
explained what occurred tosever you so completely 
from him. To you I look, to-night, for that expla- 
nation.” 

“ And you shall haveit. I brought you hither that 
you might listen tomy vindication, on the spot on 
which the last interview between my father and 
myself took place. It is now many years since he 
sat in that chair, and spoke the cruel words that 
sundered us forever. Committed the—but I will 
not forgstall my story. You must hear it in sequence, 
that you may fully understand it, and do me tardy 
justice. Be seated, Claire, for it will take sume time 
to relate what I have to tell.” 

In place of obeying him she went to the desk 
and attempted to lift a package of the lead. She 
asked : 

“Why are these placed here ? 
use to you in your experiments.” 

“Do you think so? Ha! ha! see how ignorant 
you are! ‘Those were brought here by my order, 
that I may test with them the secret I travelled 
even to Persia to obtain. I believe it to be now 
mine—though, as yet, I have made no use of it. I 
reserved my crowning experiment for the old tower 
to witness.” 

Claire listened half-bewildered, but she awaited 
an explanation without speaking. Latour went on: 

“ Feel the weight of that ponderous package and 
fancy what its value will be when transmuted into 
one of the precious metals ; and not that alone, but 
hundreds of others like it, lcan, by my skill, turninto 
gold. My hoards shall be countless—my power 
great as that of the spirit that dwelt in Aladdin's 
fabled lamp. Such is the secret I promised to con- 
fide to you, and I ask you to hold it inviolate for the 
present, both for yoursake and my own.” 

Claire incredulously asked : 

“Do you really believe, Armand, that by any che- 
mical art you can trangmute this heavy, common 
métal into glittering gold? My poor brother, I am 
afraid you are the victim of a delusion that will only 
impoverish you. I have read of such experiments, 
but those who-made them died ruined or mad. Per- 
haps I have been sent to you to warn you from the 
precipice on which you stand, and lure you back to 
the common pursuits of life.” 

She went up to him as she spoke, laid her hand 
caressingly upon his shoulder, and looked into his 
face. It was perfectly tranquil, and he seemed as if 
he had scarcely heard her words. 

He calmly said : 

“That is the common cant of the world. I have 
heard it before, but it passed by me as the idle wind. 
I can afford to disregard it, for I have my own con- 
victions, based on certainty. I do not expect you to 
be wiser than your day and generation, Claire, but I 
have seen that base metal transmuted into gold my- 
self. Nay, I have.assisted at it, and I feel assured 
that I now know enough to accomplish it myself. I 
saw Osman Melitki put the lead in the crucible and 
take from it the virgin. gold, without alloy. I paid 
him. an enormous price to witness the experiment ; 
but what I have seen I know, so why should you 
doubt my power todo the same ?” 

“Bat may he not have practised a trick on you? 
Those eastern people are so Clever at legerdemaiu 
that such a thing might have been done.” 

M. Latour disdainfully replied : 

“Tf you understood chemistry you would not 
think a deception of that kind so easy. It was pos- 
sible, but I scarcely think my coadjutor would have 
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towards each other, and I am sure that Melitki would 
no more have made an effort to deceive me than I 
would with him. Here is a ring made from that gold, 
and I assure you it is perfectly pure.” 

He held up his hand, on the fourth finger of which 
was a heavy hoop of gold, with cabalistic figures en- 
graved upon it, and asked: 

“What do you think of that, now, Mademoiselle 
Ineredulous ?” 

Claire quickly replied : 

“TJ think it is fine gold, but I have yet to be con- 
vinced that it was once nothing but lead. However, 
let us not discuss that question now, but give me the 
explanation you promised.” ~ 

“Sit down in that large chair then, and I will 
commence.” 

(To be continued.) 


SIR ALVICK. 
—_———__-—-—- 
CHAPTER XXI. 


Joun Rorrton had his hopes, his hates, his ambi- 
tions as well as Sir Alvick. They had very nearly 
been cut short by a hempen cord; but they had 
not been; and the late felon sternly resolved to 
make the great dream of his life true. 

So when the baronet pressed him for a full expla- 
nation of those startling and mysterious words : 

“Sir Alvick, [have sent for you to speak of some- 
thing that happened years ago in the Tangle of 
Osborn Park. But I will not speak a word of it— 
not to you, though I may to others—so long as the 
sentence of death hangs over my head rs 

John Roffton had made up something to say, which 
should deceive the baronet into the very belief upon 
which the latter had fallen, viz. that John Roffton, 
like a drowning man, had clutched at a straw. 

But Sir Alvick, needing a person near him, bound 
to him by a rescued life, and such a person as he 
imagined John Roffton to be, had accepted gladly 
the vague explanation of the startling words, and 
made him a.member of his household, left him in 
England with Lady Matilda, while he returned to 
the army of the great duke to lock after Hugh De 
Lisle, to be appalled by his extraordinary resem- 
blance to the murdered marquis and also to Aspa 
Jarles—another dread spectre of his fears—to plot 
and succeed in his desire to remove from earth, as 
he supposed, this breathing reproach and accusation. 

The news of the execution of Hugh De Lisle had 
reached John Roffton in England, long before the 
return of the baronet to Ulster Manor; had come 
upon him like a thunderbolt, for he had no dislike 
to Hugh De Lisle. 

He had served under him, year after year, until 
the deep machinations of sundry persons who have 
figured, and of others who are to figure, in this his- 
tory, suddenly hurled him into Newgate prison. 

John Roffton, whatever his defects may have been, 
never intended that what he said to Sir Alvick 
Ulster should injure Captain Hugh De Lisle, and the 
tidings of his execution, or rather of his supposed 
and reported execution, astounded him. For days 
and weeks afterwards, he remained more silent and 
crabbed than ever theservitors of the Manor had de- 
clared him to be: by nature he was a silent and 
surly man. 

He suspected, but could not declare that Sir Alvick 
Ulster had deliberately plotted the death of Hugh 
De Lisle. He recalled the story he had told the 
baronet, again and again. There did not appear to 
be anything in that story, which he had “made up 
off hand,” as he expressed it, which could have in- 
fluenced Sir Alvick to persecute Hugh De Lisle. 

“ Besides,” thought John Roffton, “the baronet 
made light of my story, as I hoped he would.” 

But shortly before the return of Sir Alvick, a mem- 
ber of Hugh De Lisle’s company, an old comrade of 
Roffton’s, had strolled to Ulster Manor and told him 
how all the company of their beloved Captain De 
Lisle knew that Sir Alvick had done all he could to 
force condemnation upon Captain Hugh De Lisle, 
and how he had escaped and was wandering in 
France. 

Then returned to surly and silent John Roffton 
the former dream of his life, and what that dream 
was we have yet to relate. 

He was waiting and watching patiently, ever on 
the look-out for the sudden appearance of his late 
captain, for he knew him well, had known him from 
his youth, and knew that he would not remain an 
outlawed fugitive and exile in France, and leave 
Sir Alvick in peace and triumph in England. 

“You hate every one of them,” said the baronet, 
“and you think they have some plot afoot against 
me, Roffton—but here comes Lady Matilda. Stay! 
Remain in my study until I return. I wish to speak 
with Lady Matilda——” 

“I am here, Sir Alvick,” said Lady Matilda, who 





entered at that moment. “ Why was I sent for in such 
haste. I was speaking with Lord Peter, who has 
resolved to remain at the Manor to-night, when 
Clement came in and whispered that you wished to 
see me at once——” 

“You did not come at once,” interrupted the 
baronet, testily. “Remain where you are, Roffton, 
until I return. Come, Lady Matilda, I will go with 

‘ou to the library. Haste; I have no time to lose. 

wonder if Major Varly has yet left——” 

“ Major who?” exclaimed Lady Matilda, while her 
faircheek flushed deeply. 

“Hark Varly. Come,” replied the baronet, who 
did not perceive her emotion on hearing that namo. 

“ He changed his mind, and will not send me to 
warn Ross Chaffton not to molest the major,” thought 
John Roffton, with a surly grin, when left alone in 
the study. “He felt my pulse right closely, and I 
know what he wanted. He wanted me or Ross Chaff- 
ton, no matter which, to cut the throat of Major 
Varly, and indeed I was about to do so to escape 
from the Manor and that rascally Hassan Wharle, 
and go and seek for Captain Hugh.” 

“ Sturley,” said a voice within the room, and John 
Roffton turned instantly towards the direction from 
whence the voice came. 

He saw nothing except the armour-clad effigy, and 
he stared at the empty visor with evident signs of 
dismay upon his visage. 

Sir Alvick had closed the door as he withdrew so 
hastily with Lady Matilda, so that John Roffton 
found himself shut up in the study witha mys- 
terious voice. 

In addition to this fact, sufficiently startling in 
itself, the voice had called him by a name he no 
longer bore. He had been condemned to be hanged 
under that name, but upon being pardoned had cast 
it aside and adopted that of Roffton. 

He stared at the effigy in stolid amazement for a 
moment, and was then about to retreat from the 
study in headlong haste, despite the repeated com- 
mands of Sir Alvick, when the same voice said 

ain: 

“ Corporal Sturley ?” 

Now John Rofften was sure he had heard aright. 
Before, he had imagined his ears had deceived him. 
But there was no mistake this time. There was a 
voice in the room, and it came from the effigy. 

A trembling seized upon the massive knees of 
John Roffton, and with a cry of terror he bounded 
to the door. In his haste he ran against the baro- 
net’s chair, and fell headlong upon the floor. 

Before he could more than scramble to his feet, 
and before he had summoned courage tocast another 
look at the effigy, which he imagined to be haunted 
by a spirit, a strong grasp was laid upon his shoulder. 

“Oh, heaven deliver me!” faintly ejaculated the 
now terrified man. 

“ Sturley, get up, you coward,” said the voice, as 
the owner of the hand shook him violently. 

John Roffton scrambled to his feet instantly, 
slowly and affrightedly turned his head, expecting 
to see the effigy at his side, and recognized Hugh 
De Lisle, first with a stare of wonder and then with 
a stifled roar of delight. e 

“ Silence,” said Captain Hugh De Lisle, in a deep, 
fierce tone. “I wish to gain instant and secret access 
to the turret-chamber—the room above this.” 

“Captain, my life is at your service. Sir Alvick 


“IT know that he will be back in a moment,” said 
Hugh De Lisle, interrupting him. “How can I 
reach the turret-chamber ?” 

“Come,” replied Roffton, opening the door and 
listening. “ The stairs that lead up to it are not far 
off. Tread lightly, Captain Hugh.” 

It was no part of John Roffton’s business to in- 
quire of his late commander why he desired so 
earnestly to reach the turret-chamber, though he 
supposed it was because he wished to be concealed. 

He moved rapidly along the corrider, followed by 
Hugh De Lisle until he halted at a door, tried it, and 
groaned: 

“It is locked, and we have not time to force the 
lock. Besides, Sir Alvick may return at any mo- 
ment. This door is at the foot of the turret-stairs. 
But come on, captain. I will lead you to a ladder 
by which you can reach the roof, and perhaps you 
may then climb up the turret to one of the windows. 
They are grated, but you may be able to force inthe 

ting.” 

Guided by Roffton, Hugh De Lisle was soon upon 
the roof, and having seen him there the forme” 
hurried back into the baronet’s study, to await the 
return of Sir Alvick. 

Hugh De Lisle, after reaching the roof, found it a 
difficult task to make his way along its slippery and 
slanting surface, to where the turret rose steep and 
lofty. 

The rain was descending in torrents, the wind was 
very violent, and the pitchy darkness of the night 





was broken only at intervals by fitful flashes of 
lightning. 

Hugh De Lisle was active, strong, resolute, anj 
daring. We said of him in the opening chapters of 
thie story, that the manner and success with which 
he raised the baronet’s window, proved great skill 
in effecting burglarious entrances, but we did not 
say all—that this skill was derived, not from tho 
stealthy habits of a thief and a burglar, but from 
many a midnight expedition, in all of which he had 
won great fame, planned tosurprise or capture sleep- 
ing or vigilant enemies. 

His life had been one of hairbreadth escapes, for- 
lorn hopes, imminent peril, and desperate enterprises, 
in which his stout heart and body, active mind and 
limbs, had ever carried him through unharmed and 
triumphant, where less daring and weaker men would 
have been slain or defeated. 

The dangers of his position and the hardiness of 


-his present enterprise, therefore, did not appal him, 


a ! the least shake the heart ryt os had formed; 
and that pu @ was to see, an ible, s 
to Evaline Uister. . —_— 

“T may not be able to effect her speedy release,” 
he thought, as he struggled towards the turret, “ yet 
I may be able to let her know that I am still alive, 
near her, and determined to rescue her.” 

He had gathered from the conversations which he 
had overheard in his concealment, that Lord Peter 
was in the Manor at that moment—Lord Peter, to 
whom Evaline’s unscrupulous desired to 
wed her, and he feared that Sir Alvick and Lady 
Matilda, alarmed by the sudden growth of opposi- 
tion springing up around them, might resolve to 
make sure of one thing—the immediate marriage of 
Evaline Ulster to Lord Peter Fitz-Osborn. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Tue rich and powerful of the times of which we 
write, seldom hesitated to force refractory daughters 
and wards into distasteful g, Without heeding 
their prayers and supplications. Of this Hugh De Lisle 
was well aware, and knowing now the daring of 
Lady Matilda and the brutality of Sir Alvick, he had 
conceived a belief that they might, as Lord Poter 
was in the Manar, make it impossible for Hassan 
Wharle, or Hugh De Lisle, or any other peraon, to 
wed their helpless though rebellious ward. 

Fired by this fear and conviction, he had resolved 
to defer the completion of his interrupted interview 
with Sir Alvick, and at every hazard inform Evaline 
of his near presence. . 

He fought his way slowly along the edge of the 
slippery roof, through darkness and storm, until he 
reached the base of the turret, where it rose steep 
from the roof. 

A hasty examination by the sense of touch assured 
him that he could climb the turret, as it was built of 
beams, one placed upon another, but with sufficient 
interstices between them to give a daring and agile 
climber room to use his hands and feet in an ascent. 

A flash of lightning showed him that he was im- 
mediately beneath one of the long and narrow win- 
dows which we have described, and murmuring 4 
hasty prayer to heaven for aid and success, he began 
to ascend. 

His progress was both dangerous and difficult, for 
the violence of the storm sometimes nearly dragged 
him from the beams and hurled him off into space. 
He, however, persevered, and at length was able to 
obtain a safe footing near the window, and to 
grasp the heavy iron grating. ‘ 

The width of the window was barely wide enough 
to admit the e of a man’s body, without glass 
or sash, and only the iron bars between him and the 
maiden he believed to be within. 

He listened intently, and quick of ear, despite the 
roar of the gale, he heard the stifled cry of joy with 
which Evaline hailed the discovery and possession 
of her father’s papers. 

“ She is there,” he thought, “ and no doubt alone. 
Let me try the bars as noiselessly as possible.” 

He did so, and with what alarm and terror to the 
amazed Evaline we have seen. The bars were rusty, 
corroded, and weak in the hands of so powerful a 
man as Hugh De Lisle. They bent and snapped 
under his grasp, and with great care, lest any of 
them should fall within the room, and so alarm by 
their glatter anyone in the baronet’s study, he at 
length forced them aside, and slowly thrust in 
his head to see the wide-distended and beautiful eyes 
of Evaline Ulster gazing into his own. 

As she recognized him she sank back, almost 
fainting with amazement, pressing her hands upon 
her bosom, and murmuring: 

“ Thank heaven, he is alive!” 

“ Tair lady!” said Hugh De Lisle, in a guarded 
tone. “ Dear lady!” 

Aad these were the first words ever spoken by 
Hugh De Lisle to Evaline Ulster. She had never 
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until that moment heard the sound of his voice, but 
its deep, rich tones penetrated to her ‘heart, as the 
burning glance of his handsome ay had pierced to 
her soul, when he rode beneath the queen's balcony 
twelve months before. 

She sprang to her feet, and raised her eyes again 
to his, a smile of joy and love ineffable brightening 
her lovely face. 

“ Dear lady,” said Hugh De Lisle, “I have heard 
all that you said in the baronet’s study.” 

“ Ab, sir,” exclaimed Evaline, blushing deeply, for 
she remembered how pes pene she had declared 
that she loved him, and him alone, and how she 
would never wed any man but Captain Hugh De 
Lisle. “I did not know—I would not—I was——” 

But here her maiden. confusion made her speech 
inarticulate, and she covered her face with her hands, 
for her cheeks seemed to her asif in a blaze of fire. 

The man whom she loved had heard her declare 
her feeling for him, when perhaps he had no love for 
her. She felt as if she were about to sink with 
shame, and was about to give way to tears, when 
Hugh De Lisle said : 

“Dear lady, man never loved woman more de- 
yotedly than I do you; and I have done so from the 
instant that our eyes met, more than a year ago. To 
die knowing that you loved me would be a pleasure. 
To live without your love, dear lady, would be a 
torment.” 

She knew hespoke as he felt, and nolonger therefore 
ashamed of her avowal, she again raised her eyes to 
his, and smiled proudly, fondly upon him, though 
the blush of maiden modesty still flusled cheek, neck, 
and brow. 

“Sir—” she began, scarcely knowing what to say, 
yet feeling that she should say something. But 
the clash of the bolt of the locked door checked 
her. 

She uttered a sharp cry of terror, thinking she was 
surprised in conversation with her lover, and for- 
getting that she had made entrance impossible by 
having placed the great oaken bar across the door— 
a mode of fastening always used by poor Sir Mal- 


colm when he wished to keep out the hateful Sir Al- 
vick Ulster, and his no less detested Lady Matilda. 
She saw instantly that she was safe from intrusion, 
though whoever was without began to strike against 
the door violently. 
“The broken grating !” cried Evaline, in a guarded 


tone, yet anxiously, as she pointed at the latticed 
iron-work, suspended from the window by a siugle 
bent bar. “ It will be noticed.” 

Hugh De Lisle, with admirable presence of mind, 
replied : 

Say that the thunder shook it loose. 
main concealed.” 

' He disappeared from the window as he spoke, 
leaving the broken grating hanging within the 
room. 

“Unbar the door!” commanded the harsh voice of 
the baronet. 

“Yes, or we will have it battered down!” cried a 
sharper voice, which Evaline recognized as Ludy 
Matilda's. 

“IT will be i no hurry to admit you,” thought 
Evaline. “ Certainly,I have no desire for your com- 
pany.” 

“Win you unbar the door?” again demanded the 
baronet, enforcing his words by beating upon the 
door with the heavy key of the massive lock. 

The door was hung so as to open outwards, but Sir 
Malcolm had screwed upon it two stout brackets of 
iron, through which the heavy oaken bar was passed ; 
and as the ends of this bar reached beyond the door 
frame several inches, it was impossible for. anyone 
to force an entrance, . without tearing the door from 
the brackets, or by beating and cutting it down. 

To do so would require at least half-an-hour's 
hard work, even with axes. 

“IT pray you, Miss Evaline, admit us. We come as 
friends, to restore you to freedom,” said a third voice 
—a very rich and tuneful one, too, but net having 
that depth of volume and sincerity in it so remarkable 
in that of Hugh De Lisle. 

Evaline started as she heard this voice, and men- 
tally exclaimed : 

“Ah, thatis Lord Peter! Now, what can he wish? 
Why is he there ?” 

“Who is there?” whispered Hugh De Lisle, re- 
appearing at the window, which was immediately 
opposite to the door. 

“Sir Alvick, Lady Matilda, and Lord Peter,” re- 
plied Evaline. 

And as her back was towards the door, had she 

spoken much louder, those without would have 
heard her voice. 
_ “ Ah, I fear they have come to force you into an 
immediate marriage,” thought Hugh De Lisle, as 
his eyes flashed with a suddenly conceived and 
daring resolution. 

“Evaline Ulster,” again exclaimed the baronet, 


I will re- 





“‘T command you to take down the bar this instant, 
under pain of my severe displeasure.” 

And here it may be well to explain the presence of 
Sir Alvick, Lady Matilda and Lord Peter, before the 
door of the turret chamber. 

When Sir Alvick and Lady Matilda hurried from 
the baronet’s study, they directed their steps to- 
wards the library, Lady. Matilda impatiently de- 
manding why he was so agitated, and he maintaining 


an obstinate silence, until he halted before the library 


door, when he asked: 

~ Lord Peter is within ?” 

“ He is, and very anxious to see you.” 

“Very well. I will be with you and him in a mo- 
ment,” replied the baronet, hurrying away. 

Lady Matilda, surprised at the ghastly pallor of 
his face and the fierceness of his eyes, opened the 
door, and entered the library—where sat her son, 
Lord Peter. 

Sir Alvick, after leaving a Matilda at the door 
of the library, hastened through the hall to a remote 
part of the house, passed out into the rear courtyard, 
crossed it rapidly, until he halted before a small stone 
house called Ulster-Keep. 

This square edifice was often used for the tem- 
po confinement of accused persons, until Sir 
Alvick as chief magistrate of the county, or in his 
absence some deputy official, made out their transfer 
and committal to the county gaol in Ulsterborough. 

The reader will remember that in a previous 
chapter of our story, Sir Alvick, at the beginning of 
his interyiew with Major Varly, used these words : 

“One arrested for murder, to-day, is now in con- 
finement in Ulster-Keep os 

The person to whom the baronet referred had been 
arrested at a late hour on that day, and, preparatory 
to an examination upon a charge of murder, was 
confined in the Keep. 

There should have been a guard at the door of the 
Keep, and Sir Alvick expected to find one there. 
The violence of the storm, no doubt, had made the 
sentinel leave his post for better quarters; and, re- 
joiced to find him gone, Sir Alvick opened the door 
with a duplicate key, and entered the narrow dun- 
geon, closing the door after him. 

The prisoner—a dark-faced, fierce-eyed man— 
started up from his bed of straw, as the door of his 
cell was opened, and glared in surprise at Sir 
Alvick. 

The baronet’s face and form were enveloped in a 
long Spanish cloak, which he had snatched up as he 
passed through the library-hall; and the dim light 
burning in the cell aided the prisoner but little in 
his scrutiny of the muffted personage who had so 
suddenly become his companion. 

The baronet, koeping his face carefully concealed, 
and standing in the shadow made by a projecting 
angle of the cell, said in a disguised voice, low and 
indistinct, as he spoke with a fold of the cloak over 
his mouth: 

“ Olin Cline, what will you give for liberty ?” 

“What have I to give?” replied the man, in a 
surly tone. “Poverty placed me here.” 

“ Then what will you do to be set free?” 

“Do anything. But why should I, since I should 
be arrested again?” 

“ There are no proofs against you, Cline, except 
circumstantial evidence.” 

“ And are they not damning?” asked the prisoner, 
in a desponding tone. “Has not Sir Alvick Ulster 
in his possession the knife stained with blood, the 
knife found near the murdered peddler—the knife 
with my name—with Olin Cline cut upon its handle? 
Curse the idle hour when I carved my name there! 
Has he not also my shoes dabbled with blood? They 
found them hidden beneath the thatch of my hovel. 
Was not Sir Alvick near the spot where the peddler 
was struck down? ‘The man who struck the ped- 
dler saw the accursed barouet soon after the deed 
was done. I do not say that I did it—not I. Yet it 
was Sir Alvick who had me arrested. I tell you, 
whoever you are, there is but one man in all England 
who can save me from the gallows, and that man 
would see me hanged every day for a thousand 
years before he would lift his little finger in my be- 
half.” 

“ And who is that man?” 

“Who? Why, the black baronet himself; Sir 
Alvick Ulster, who will be my chief accuser. My 
committal to Ulsterborough gaol would have been 
made out before sunset, only that Sir Alvick 
wished to appear as witness against me, and so put 
off the examination until to-morrow, when some 
other magistrate will be here. He has a spite against 
me, because, some twenty-three years ago, I said 
that if the Tangle could tell tales, it would say that 
Lord Hayward was no suicide. He has hated me 
and persecuted me ever since, and made me what I 
am.” 

“ And what are you?” 

* What am I!” exclaimed Cline, fiercely ; “I ama 


desperate man, a suspected man,a detested man, a 
dog with a bad name.” 

“ And a murderer,” said the baronet, stepping into 
the light and revealing his face. 

“Sir Alvick! Great heavens!” groaned the pri- 
soner, terrified by this unexpected appearance of his 
formidable enemy. 

“ Yos, Olin Cline,” said the baronet, “I am Sir 
Alvick Ulster, and your life is in my hands.” 

“So you come here to taunt me,” growled Cline, 
bitterly. 

“No, to set you free; to destroy the evidences 
of your crime; to be your friend, if you will be 
mine.” 

The prisoner raised himself upon his elbow and 
fixed his bloodshot eyes upon the baronet sharply. 

“It does not matter if you repeat to anyone what 
I say to you, Cline,” continued the baronet, care- 
lessly, “for no one will believe you, even on oath. 
Your reputation is utterly bad. But I advise you 
not to repeat it. Ihave little time to spare, so 
listen. Do you know Major Hark Varly?” 

“Know him? Yes, and hate him, too,” replied 
Cline, with an oath. 

* And why do you hate him ?” 

“Sir Alvick, lama bad man, a degraded dog, a 
hound,” replied Cline, in a fierce, bitter growl, which 
seemed to be raised from his teeth. “I am all that, 
and the world knows it well! But I loved my 
daughter. She was fair and spotless until Hark 
Varly forced himself upon her notice in London. 
I need say no more, Sir Alvick. She is fair yet, 
mayhap—but she is not spotless, But for that, and 
to avenge her, I would not now be here, accused of 
murdering the German Jew ; for I came here to watch 
fora chance to get even with Hark Varly, who, | 
heard, was to be stationed at Ulsterborough. Curse 
the peddler !” 

Sir Alvick’s heart leaped with joy, for here was a 
man who needed little bribing to be let loose, like a 
bloodhound, against Major Hark Varly. 

“You are accused of murder,” continued the baro- 
net, in the same careless tone, “and though the 
evidence against you is merely circumstantial, it is, 
as you say, damning; and if brought to trial, you 

will be convicted, condemned, and hanged.” 

“T know all that, sir. Why tell me of that ?” 

“ Still, thongh you know you are a doomed man, 
you would die more willingly could you send Hark 
Varly from the world before you are ejected by the 
hangman ?” 

“ T know that I shall be convicted, and I know that 
I shall be hanged,” replied the desperate prisoner ; 
“but I would crack a parting joke with the hangman 
if I were hanged for killing Major Hark Var\y, and not 
for a miserable peddler. And as for that, Sir Alvick, 
if I may be so bold, I would be willingly hanged for 
xilling a thousand and forty peddlers, if I could but 
first settle my little account with that handsome vil- 
lain, Major Hark Varly.” 

The prisoner who, as he had 30 fiercely confessed, 
was utterly bad, fixed his red and flaming eyes upon 
the baronet’s face with a greedy, wistful eagerness 
that startled even Sir Alvick Ulster. 

“ And you would willingly be hanged if you could 
but settle first your little account with Sir Alvick 
Ulster,” remarked the baronet, ironically. 

“No, Sir Alvick. Men, all men, have a right to 
their hates, and I was wrong in trying tu slander 
anyone. I was very foolish in those days—young 
and rash, besides. But Hark Varly destroyed the one 
bright spot of my evil, wretched, hopeless life; and 
I desire to destroy him before I am sent out of this 
hated world.” 

It was plain that the fierce-eyed desperado, who 
had spent perhaps at least half of his vile life in 
prison cells, hated intensely Hark Varly, and the re- 
joiced baronet made haste to say : 

“Very well. I will give you a chance for revenge 
and for liberty. I will leave the door open that you 
may escape immediately. Major Hark Varly is at 
this moment in Ulster Manor, and on the point of 
leaving. You can ascertain whether he has left by 
hurrying round to the avenue shed—I suppose his 
horse was tied there. He may have someone with 
him, as heis an officer. You can ascertain that, 
also, at aglance. He rides back to Ulsterborough, 
and, if he has already departed, you can cut him off, 
by a straight course—for you know how the regular 
road curves. Jf you encounter him, do as you please. 
The nightis one of gale and storm, and desperately 
dark. The road is unfamiliar to him, and he must 
ride slowly. If you need a horse, here is a key to 
my stables—leave the key in the lock or throw it 
away. Here is a purse to aid yeu to escape from 
England—no, I will keep the purse, as it might *be 
recoguized as mine. Here is gold—twenty crowus,” 
said Sir Alvick, as he emptied it into the hand of 
Olin Cline. 

“ Tf you are again arrested, see that it is not for tho 





settling of your accounts with Major Varly.” 
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“T have no weapons, Sir Alvick.” 

“A desperate man can find a weapon anywhere. 
You need nothing better than a bludgeon like that 
with which you ‘struck down the Jew. You were 
very foolish to use your knife——” 

“ Ah, you saw all!” 

“T saw all, Olin Cline. But I have my hates as 
well as you. If you be again arrested upon that 
charge fear nothing, for I will befriend you. If you 
be successful, perhaps it will be as well for you to re- 
turn to this cell—I will see that the sentinel does 
not come back before morning. Then, though Major 
Hark Varly may never reach his bed in Ulster- 
borough, no one will suspect Olin Cline, who was 
locked up all night in Ulster-Keep. Do as you 
please about that, and be governed by circum- 
stances.” 

“The evidence against me, Sir Alvick? The 
knife and the shoes?” 

“] will destroy them as soon as I hear that some- 
one, unknown, has settled an account with Major 
Hark Varly,” replied the baronet, grimly. 

“It does not matter,” growled the desperate pri- 
soner. “If you desire it you can have me hanged ; and 
I might as well be hanged fora sheep as fora lamb— 
as well be hanged for two murders as for one—it ié all 
the same to the man that is hanged. So that I have 
a ehance at Hark Varly it does not matter to Olin 
Cline.” 

Sir Alvick readjusted his cloak over his face, head 
and shoulders, and glided from the cell, leaving the 
doorsjar. 

The prisoner pocketed the gold he had ‘received, 
sprang to his feet, and in a moment after, was 
stealing amid the darkness towards the avenue 
shed, to see if Major Hark Varly had departed or 
not. 

Perfectly familiar with every inch of the grounds 
of Ulster Manor, Olin Cline, man of blood, man of 
crime, but no more so than the evil man who had 
set him free, rapidly traversed the distance between 
the Keep and the avenue shed. 

Gliding under its projecting eaves he crouched and 
listened. 

He heard the impatient snorting and pawing of 
horses, and a flash of lightning showed him that 
there were but two, and each caparisoned in military 
style. 

He turned his face towards the Manor House, 
which was about two hundred yards distant, and 
muttered : 

“He has not gone yet, nor started, for no one will 
come for the horses without a lantern.” 

He groped his ‘way to the animals, making a sooth- 
ing noise with his tongue and teeth, which pacified 
them as he felt about until he found the holsters. 

Carefully emptying the priming from the pans of 
each pistol, and filling them with dust which he 
scraped up from the ground, heput the now harmless 
weapons back into their holsters, muttering : 

“IT care nothing for their sabres—though Hark 
Varly may carry pistols in his belt or bosom, as | 
know he did in London. But I'll lessen the chances 
of being shot, at least. It is not likely that his 
orderly carries secret arms, if the major does; and 
I do not intend that the major shall havea chance to 
use his.” i 

This done he again turned his face towards the | 
Manor House, and saw a blaze of light suddenly 
pour forth as the hall door was opened, and then 
saw that it closed, leaving a single and rather dim 
light dancing amid the darkness. 

“They are coming, and with a lantern,” muttered 
Olin Cline, as he darted from under the shed and hid 
himself behind a tree. 

There he waited, until he saw Major Varly and 
his orderly pass within ten feet of him, and he then 
glided away towards the Ulster stables, thinking: 

“T need a horse, Sir Alvick, and may need one 
for sometime. Return to Ulster-Keep! What for? 
To be hanged, after doing you a great favour, no 
doubt, Sir Alvick.” 

(To be continued.) 


PaPeRs OF THE Dvucny or LANCASTER.—Our 
readers will be glad to know that her Majesty has 
very generously consented to give up to the nation 
the great and valuable series of documents connected 
with the Duchy of Lancaster. These papers, the 
private property of the Crown, are of the highest in- 
terest for historical purposes, and it is of importance 
that they should be placed in the Record Office and 
rendered accessible to students. The Queen could 
hardly have done a more gracious and patriotic 
thing than place these papers under the national con- 
trol. 

A cas8, which will be read with interest by rail- 
way travellers, was recently decided at the Clerken- 





well police-court. A Mr. Doohoo, an auctioneer, 
was about to enter a carriage at the King’s Cross 


station of the Metropolitan Railway when a ticket 


| collector endeavoured to prevent him, as the train 


was already in motion. Doohoo, however, persisted, 
and dragged the collector with him for some dis- 
tance. At length they fell, so near to the edge of 
the platform that the steps of the last carriage 
touched the feet of both. The baffled passenger was 
then very abusive, and assaulted the company’s 
officer. For this a summons was issued, and the 
magistrate decided that as the infliction of @ fine 
would be no punishment for a man in the defend- 
ant’s position, he must go to prison for 21 days. 





STATISTICS. 


ENGLISH WATERING-PLACES.—At this season of 
the year it may be of interest to note the mortality of 
the districts containing some of the principal Eng- 
lish watering-places. The population in 1861, and 
the deaths registered in each of three qaarters end- 
ing the 30th of June, 1866, 1867, and 1868, respec- 
tively, in each of 25 districts, were as follows :— 
Tunbridge, including Tunbridge Wells, population, 
$4,271 ; deaths, 195, 192, and 155. Thanet, including 
Ramsgate and Margate, population, 31,862; deaths, 
191, 146, and 179. Dover, population, 31,575; deaths, 
140, 160, and 143. Hastings, population, 26,631 ; 
deaths, 141, 152, and 127. Eastbourne, population, 
10,721; deaths, 47, 58, and 48. Brighton, population, 
77,693 ; deaths, 447, 896,and 415. Worthing, including 
Littlehampton and Arundel, population, 18,921; deaths, 
118, 73,and 84. Isle of Wight, including Ryde, New- 
port, and Cowes, population, 55,362 ; deaths, 257, 251, 
and 236. Mutford, including Lowestoft, population, 
24,050; deaths, 117, 181,and 129. Yarmouth, popu- 
lation, 30,338 ; deaths, 171,180, and 151. Weymouth, 
including Melcombe Regis, population, 27,291; 
deaths, 132, 114, and 154; Newton Abbott, including 
Dawlish, Torquay, and East and West Teignmouth, 
population, 59,063 ; deaths, 349, 292, and 289. Barn- 
staple, including Ilfracombe, population, 86,293; 
deaths, 197, 166, and 153. Bath, population, 68,336 ; 
deaths, 415, 358, and 305. Clifton, including part of 
Bristol city, population, 94,687; deaths, 592, 532, 
and 555. Cheltenham, population, 49,792; deaths, 
289, 221, and 195. Upton-on-Severn, including 
Malvern, population, 21,010; deaths, 104, 98, 
and 79. Warwick, including Leamington, popula- 
lation, 44,047; deaths, 290, 213, and 212. Ash- 
borne, Bakewell, and Chapel-en-le-Frith, including 
Buxton and Matlock, population, 66,046; deaths, 
471, 351, and 352. Scarborough, population, 30,425 ; 
deaths, 196, 182, and 157. Whitby, population, 
23,633 ; deaths, 151, 150, and 105. Kendal, popula- 
tion, 37,463 ; deaths, 217, 190, and 165. Aberyst- 
with, population, 25,464; deaths, 145, 130, and 110. 
Bangor, population, 36,309; deaths, 261, 199, and 
210. Anglesey, population, 38,157; deaths, 230, 
219, and 181. To obtain the annual death rate of 
any district in the respective seasons on the popula- 
tion of 1861, it will be remembered that four times 
the number of deaths should be applied to the 
population. 





FACETIZ. 


SincE love never kills, may it not be called‘a 
disease of the liver? 

“How do you mix your colours?” ‘said a con- 
noisseur to a great artist. “ With brains, sir,” was 
the reply. : 

A REcENT French writer says that man changes 
his love as often as he changes his opinions. He is 
constant only in his egotism. 

Tur milkmen met recently to consider the pro- 
priety of raising the price of milk, “in consequence,” 
as they put it, “ of the drought "—or, in other words, 
owing to the scarcity of water. 

AN editor at a dinner table being asked if he would 
take some pudding, replied, in a fit of abstraction, 
“ Owing to a crowd of other matter, we are unable to 
find room for it.” 

“Do you ever have any ‘hops’ in Maidstone?” 
asked a London belle, who was dressing for a ball, of 
a county cousin from Kent. “Oh yes, lots,” was the 
reply, ‘pa, has forty acres of them.” 

“Tsay, ma,” exclaimed a little minx of thirteen, 
“do you know what the pyrotechnical remedy is for 
a crying infant?”—“ Gracious goodness me! no, I 
never heard of sucha thing.” —“ Well, ma, it’s rocket !” 


Born Trrep.—An incorrigible idler, being taken 
to task for his laziness, replied, “I tell you, gentle- 
men, you are mistaken, I have not a lazy bone in 
my body ; but the fact is, 7 was born tired.” 

“PuncH AND Jupy.”’—American children have 
hitherto grown up in ignorance of “ Punch and Judy,” 
and one of the first things an American wishes to 
see when he comes to England is that favourite ex- 





hibition. For the future he will not be obliged to 
travel so far for the amusement. A “ Punch and Judy” 
show has recently made its ap nce in the streets 
of Brooklyn, and a crowd. assembled to look on, 
They not only “looked,” but put their hands in their 
pockets so freely, that the showmen departed much 
marvelling at the landin which their art has been 
so long unknown. It is said that an enterprising 
manager is about to send to England for all the 
“Punch and Judy” men he can find—an operation 
which may possibly cause a rise in the price of the 
article. 
THE INDIGNANT GERMAN. 

An excited individual of the Teutonic persuasion 
rushed into the Mayor's office at Baton Rouge and in- 
quired for that pee. functionary. He was told by 
Tom B—— thatthe Mayor was subjected to the or- 
dinary human infirmity of occasionally eating some- 
thing, and had gone home to dinner. 

Ly What do you want of him ?” asked that impas- 
sive officer. ‘ : 

“T yvants—I vants Mister Heelum to gif me cin 
baper to kill a tog’vot pites me in te leg,” answered 
he of foreign origin. ’ 

“Ah! you wish an order of execution issued 
against a vicious eanine,” said Tom, who has a 
smattering of legal acquirements. 

“No, I tuussant vant“no such ting. I vants ein 
baper to tell me to kill te bup. He pites my leg so 
bad you neber see. I kitste hyterfooby, unt vants 
to kill him, or I coes mad too.” 

“Oh! now L see,” said Tom ; “you require an- 
thority to proceed with force of arms against the 
dangerous animal.” 

“Mein no! dat ish not yotI vant. I vants te Mare 
to give me von lichense to kill te tog. I vants him 
to make me ein baper so ven I kills te tog he can 
nicht go inter to court and shwear against me.” 

“ The dog swear against you ?” 

“ Nein, not te tog; te man vot ownste tog. You 
see, if I kills him——” 

“ What, kill the man?” 

“Nein, te dog; und te man shues me for te 
brice of te tog, den I vants te law on my side, you 
see |” 

“Ah! now I understand you,” said Tom, greatly 
amused at the German, and humorously intent on 
exhausting his patience; “then you pant to get a 
warrant to arrest the man who owns the dog, so the 
animal may not bite you again ?” 

“No, no! you kits everycings py te tail!’’ cried 
schweitzer kase, who: began to think Tom was 
“poking fun” at him. “Idinks you want to make 
chokes mit me! Der teyvel! I vant shustice, not 
chokes. I vants to knock te tog’s prains out; and 
if de Mare von’t gif me de baper for to do um, | 
knocks his prains out anyhow,” 

“The Mayor’s brains ?” 

“Nein, te tog’s!” roared the heavily excited 
Teuton, and he turned to leave the office, but met at 
the door the Mayor, who had just returned from his 
mid-day repast. 

Making his wants known to that officer he promptly 
received an order to execute the vicious animal. As 
he was leaving the building, he encountered tle 
impassive Tom. 

“ All right now ?” inquired he. 

“Yah! all right; I coes right off to te owner of te 
tog und kills em.” 

“What, the owner?” 

“No, te tog! Look here, Misther Tom, you make 
fools mit yourself py saying tog ven I means man, 
and saying man ven I means tog. Now, you kin 
he go to te tuyvel, und I coes kit a glass lager mit 

tto.” 

And the gentleman of Teutonic derivation de- 
parted in haste. 


In acase of uttering a forged note, tried before Mr. 
Justice Smith, at Cardigan, the jury delivered the 
following verdict :—“ We find the prisoner guilty of 
telling stories about the note, and we think that he 
ought to pay the money back, and havethree months’ 
time for it.” 


THINGS WE SHOULD LIKE TO SEE. 


A fruit tree that keeps away pilferers by its ow: 
ba 


rk. 
Gas that would go out at night and come in agai” 
in the morning. 

A saucepan that will boil over with rage when the 
cook is insulted. 

A clock that is so conceited.as not to run down its 
own works. 


A New York dramatist has satirized the go-a- 
headism of the fair sex in a. burlesque, which h 
calls the Spirit of Seventy-siz. The supposed perio: 
of the play is the year 1876. The ladies in th» 
drama hunt, fish, shoot, judge, collect: taxes, an‘! 
make love to the men. The men are.simply mal: 
love to, and their duty in life is confined to th 
timidity, bashfulness, and hesitation that ‘are b-- 
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coming to that aed state. A maiden ‘called Vic- 
torine brings ® bashful youth owt of doors by singing 
“Come into the garden, Geotge;” and a distin- 
guished female antiguary discovers that Shakspeare 
was & woman. 


REFLECTIONS BY A PHILOSOPHTCAL “CAB 104 
‘WHILST LIQUORING. 
Yor walks, talks, and eats ; yer marries‘and dies ; 
Thus yer through life's ‘road like a‘wehicle flies ; 
‘And bout now of futur yer makes a to-do, 
But I’m blessed if yer knows where yer driven to. 
But there’s one thing that’s sartin, and that is this 


here—— 
That I'll stick tomy ‘ale till I ails for my bier. 

A PrencuMAN hada pointer called Pyrrhus. The 
dog died recently, so “his owner ‘wrote to the Pre- 
fect to disclaim ‘any farther liability for ‘the dog 
tax:—“M. le Sangean dog Pyrrhus is dead ; he 
has neither fallen by the Sibyl’s hand, nor by Orestes’ 
dagger, but he died peacefully in his kennel yester- 
day. Pyrrhus having been raised to the dignity of 
ratepayer by the law‘of May 2, 1855, tas no longer 
any claim to the honour. I therefore beg that his 
name may be erased from the list of ratepayers, and 
have the honour,” &c. 

Tre ScHOOLMASTER SENT ‘ABROAD. —-Will it not 
be rather shelving Mr. Du Cane to send ‘him to Van 
Diemen’s Land? Instead of being appointed Gover- 
nor of Tasmania,’a man who bears such a name as 
that of Du Cane might have been made Minister of 
Education.— Punch. . 

MORE EPFECTS OF THE HOT ‘WEATHER. 

Mr. Swellington recently walked out without his 
gloves on, @ feat which was entirely owing to the 
hot weather. 

Mr. Latebird has been so much overcome by the 
creat heat that he has found it difficult to dine until 
just midnight. 

Mr. Hobbler, being chaffed for having suffered 
from the gout, remarks that such attacks were al 
owing to the heat, as any gardener would tell you 
that a hot summer produced abundance of toe- 
martyrs. 

Mr. Harduppe found his memory so much impaired 
by the hot weather that he quite forgot to pay his 
debts ere starting for the continent. 

Mr. Tippler finds the heat affect his eyesight. ter- 
ribly. “The sun is in his eyes” continually just 
= and by @n optical delusion he frequently sees 

ouble. 

General Lover has been, jilted for the second time 
this summer,-as the lady could not bear the warmtli 
of his affection. 

Captain Sharper, who'in general isa notedly cool 
hand, with the thermometer at 90 deg., lias quite lost 
his reputation.— Punch. 


SAGACITY OF THE SERPENT.—A Python at the 
Zoological Gardens once swallowed his blanket. He 
was supposed to have mistaken it for a rabbit. This 
supposition is probably erroneous. More likely the 
Python wanted an anodyne, being troubled with a 
pain in his inside, and swallowed the blanket because 
he mistook it for a counterpane.— Punch. 

“WE'LL SWEEP YER!” 

We hear that the ‘railway bullies-are renewing the 
old threat that, if people who can afford first and 
second class fare choose to ride third, the companies 
will serve them out by inserting chimney sweeps 
into the carriages. The threat should .earry no 
terror. Physically,a penny newspaper spread be- 
tween oneself and the.sweep would prevent any real 
Injury, unless Chummy were a ruffian, in which case 
a stout stick would settle the question with his nob. 
Morally, Punch would mvuch rather ride in'a carriage 
with an honest sweep than with a railway man who 
had lured poor folks into a suburb, and then suddenly 
raised their fare 100 per cent. Ride third class, 
masculine enemies of swindling, and never fear sweep 
or director.—Puneh. 

BABBAGE TO THE Rescur.—The ignorance of some 
persons in the matter of simple arithmetic is per- 
fectly astounding. We know a man who has been 
engaged ra ae life long in “ looking out for num- 

un. 
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ber one!’ 


Wuat’s 1y_ A Name?—Mr. Baillie Cochrane is 
unremitting in his efforts to get the site of the New 
Law Courts changed from the north of the Strand to 
the banks of the Thames; so saith an evening 
paper. One may reasonably infer, therefore, that he 
prefers “A Water-house” to“ The Street.”—Fun. 

P.S.—In a postscript to his letter, @correspondent, 
who signs himself “‘a man of letters,” suggests that 
Professor mewn and Lord Winchilsea may find a 
common ground on which to settle their dispute 
about the British Museum Epitaph. His lordship 
By that Milton could only have written it in his 
old age. Professor Morley says he wrote it, but the 





Museum people say the signatare.is P. M., and not 
J.M. Here,then, the Professor-and the Lord agree. 
It is'evident that the poet wrote them when past 
the meridian of life, and put P. M. to show the fact. 
This is quite.as.godod as most of the “arguments” on 
the question, so we print it.— Fun. 
A HINT FOR GIRLS OF THE PERIOD. 

Laura: “ Why, Harriet, what a queerway of doing 
your hair—just like a snail!” 

Harriet: “Well, my love, I don’t think anyone 
can cal) that a ‘fast’ head-dress.”—Fun. 


erence e 
SCHOOLMASTER OUPID. 


To Jupiter was born a son 

Of rarest genius ; such an one 

In wit and beauty as, indeed, 

From such a source might well proceed. 

But most his'sire the son displayed 

In that, a courtier ready-made 

He knew, instiactive, all the arts 

That serve to gain and govern hearts. 

But Jove would teach this favourite son 

Whate’er by study might be won, 

And 80, obedient'to his nod, 

Around him came each lesser’god, 

And all were bidden to impart 

Whate’er of Science or of Art 

They knew ; that-so the boy might be 

Well-versed in all that-such as he, 

The Thunderer’s offspring, should acquire 

Tograce the son of such a sire. 

The summoned gods no sooner heard 

Their sovereign’s scheme, than all concurred 

In promising the best they can 

Tocarry out'so wise 4 plan. 

“For me,” said Mars, “Tl teach him all 

That suits a soldier brave and tall ; 

All warlike arts the lad shall know 

That he may triumph o’er the foe 

On battle-fields, and win a name 

To swell the loudest trump of Fame !” 

“ And I,” said Phosbus, “be it mine 

To teach him eloquence divine, 

And music, such ag moved the trees 

When Orpheus played his melodies!” 

“ And I,” said Vulcan, “ will impart 

My cunning in mechanic art, 

That so the lad, with matchless skill, 

May fashion weapons at, his will.” 

“ And I,” said Hercules, “will show 

How once I slew the Nemean foe, 

And teach the boy with ease to quell 

The Hydra-vices ; and compel 

The monster, Luxury, to fly 

Abashed before his flaming eye !” 

Said Cupid, speaking last of all, 

As seemed befitting one so small, 

“ All arts are mine—and all I'‘know 

Will I upon the lad bestow!” 

“ Well-spoken, Cupid!” auswered then 

The smiling king of gods and men— 

“ Not Phosbus, Mars, or Hereules 

Can do the feats which thou, with ‘ease, 

Performest daily. Be it thine 

To educate this son of mine; 

For who of all the gods above 

In strength and wisdom equals Love?” 
J.G.S. 


GEMS. 


Frienpsuip.—Friendship has always been deemed 
essential to the happiness of human beings, and in- 
deed to their very honour ; for it would be thought 
as disgraceful as it is disconsolate to have no friend. 
No peculiarity of condition, nor elevation of rank, 
sets a man above theattraction and utility of friend- 
ship. Kings have laid aside their royalties to in- 
duilge in it, and Alexander would have found a con- 
quered world’a kind of desert, without an Ephestion. 
But it is needless to enlarge on the excellency and 
value of this blessing. Who is not ready to ac- 
knowledge that friendship is the delight of youth ; 
the pillar ofage;the bloom of prosperity ; the charm 
of solitude ; the solace of adversity ; the best bene- 
factor and comforter in this vale of tears. But the 
question is, where is a friend to be found? It willbe 
allowed that many who wear the name are unworthy 
of the title ;and that even those who-are sincere in 
professions, may be chargeable with infirmities. Yet 
even human friendship is not utopian good. He who 
says all men are liars, says it in his haste, or froma 
heart that judges of others by itself. They who com- 
plain most are commonly the most to -be complained 
of—for there is real friendship to be found on earth. 
In. others we may have the reality, and even the 
eminency of friendship, but in our Redeemer we 
have the perfection, the divinity of it. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Icep TzeaA.—The most delicious and_gustaining 
beverage that can be drunk during warm ther is 
good strong tea cooled down with lumps of ice. It 
should be only slightly sweetened, without milk, and 
flavoured with a few slices of lemon, which are in- 
fused at the time ‘the tea is first made.—Medical 
Times and Gazette. 

S1cin1aN Move OF HaTING STRAWBERRIES.— 
Throughout Sicily itis the custom to eat strawberries 
along with sugar and the juice of an orange or two. 
The strawberries, a small kind, come to table with- 
out their stalks, are crushed with white pounded 
sugar, and the juice of'an orange is squeezed over 
them. The result is most fragrant and agreeable 
compound, mach superior to strawberries and cream. 
Indeed it is all but worth while to make a journey to 
Sicily to be initiated into this mode of eating’ straw- 
berries. 

ALLEGED CuRE or A SNAKE-BITE.—The Rev- 
Father Raphael, parish priest-at Bettiah, Chumparan, 
relates, in a letter dated May 28, the means which he 
employed to save the life of a girl, ten years old, that 
had been bitten bya venomonssnake. “In thespace 
of about ten minutes,” he says, “she lost the power 
of speech, her eyes became bloodshot, and she was 
in a state of fearful-and continued convulsions. Per- 
ceiving the dangerous state in which she was, I im- 
mediately todka small lump of alum, about the size 
of a pigeon’s egg, dissolved the whole in a large 
glass of water, and at once made her drink it off. In 
a few minutes she began to be very sick, throwing 
up much matter from her stomach, when I again 
made her drink alum-water. This went on forabout 
an hour anda ‘half, during which time she must have 
consumed alum of about the size of'a hen's egg, dis- 
solved in two large bottles of ‘water, the dranghts 
being ‘administered at ‘short intervals after each 
vomiting. At the end of the time mentioned, the 
girl began to recover, and within two. hours’ time 
was.able to stand up by herself, and again gained 
the use of her’voiee. After this I made her:walk 
about a great deal, and now she is almost entirely 
cured. 

‘ mimaptongqeateaegeneinemomee 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A MAN sixty-eight years of age, who has been 
married four times, has lately presented at the bap- 
tismal font his thirty-first child. 

Tue name of Mr. George Thomas Doo has been 
included in the civil list pensions for 100/. a-year, 
in consideration of his attainments as an engraver. 

Stanc Terms ‘YOR INTOXrIcATIOn.—There arc 
more than two hundred slang terms for intoxication. 
A policeman speaking of the.arrest of a woman who 
was “raising a row” in the streets, says that “she 
was deeply agitated with benzine.” 

Tus Portucums: TREASURY.—There is such a 
ey of money. in the Portuguese treasury that 

ing Louis has decided. on selling 45,000,000 francs’ 
worth of precious stones for the benefit of the nation. 
Patriotic king! .and ‘advice to our big jewellers to be 
on the look-out. 

Tue Secretary of State for War has decid@ that, 
under the provisions of her Majesty’s warrant of 
June-29, 1867, every soldier now serving who has 
re-engaged or who has re-entered the army, after 
having completed his ‘first term of ‘service, is en- 
titled to the additional pay of 1d.a day granted by 
that warrant. 


An ANCIENT OysTER.—It may be interesting to 
students of natural history to learn that some work- 
men, while digging out the foundations fora ware- 
house in Blackpool, Lancashire, came upon an 
oyster firmly imbedded in the clay at a depth of five 
feet from the surface. At the time of ‘the discovery 
the oyster was alive. 

GramMaN EXPEDITION TO THE NortH Poite.— 
Dr. Peterman has received news from the German 
expedition to the North Pole dated the 20th of June. 
The highest latitude reached by them ‘was 75 deg. 
20min., from Which point Greenland was in sight. 
The crew were in good health and spirits, and the 
ship in good condition. 

Mat. Servier To Brazil AND THE River PLATE. 
—The Postal Offvial Circular contains an announce- 
ment of a new mail service to Brazil and the River 
Plate, which will be commenced by the screw 
steamer Hipparchus, to be despatched from Liver- 
pool. The steamers are togo direct from Liverpoo! 
to Rio de Janeiro, whence they “are to proceed to 
the River Plate without transshipment. The ser- 
vice is timed to allow letters received at Buenos 
Ayres by the new line-to be answered by the home- 
ward-bound Royal Mail branch steamer leaving 
Buenos Ayres on the 26th of each month. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Wonrcrster.—The meaning of the French words you men- 
tion, is, “* How do you do, my dear little Clara.” 

A. M. N.—Magdala is pronounced the same as Magdal® 
in the New Testament, Mig-dé-lA Lay the accent on Mag: 

Apa.—Proceed in the same way as you would for le- 

de or geade, only using the best ginger instead, 
and add a little lemon juice when made. 

A Poor Womay.—We find it imp to decipher the 
writing of this correspondent. She should get some person 
to write for her. 

Exiza Nasu.—We do not insert paid advertisements in 
the eolumns of Taz Loxpon Reapgsr, neither can we under- 
take to answer letters through the Post-office. 

Kate M.—1. The Ivy leaf in the language of flowers, 
means matrimony, or “I cling to thee.” 2. Handwriting 
requires considerable practice, for the letters being badly 
formed renders it indistinct. 

JamEs.—Ch pe isan app invented by Professor 
Wheatstone im 1840, to measure smali intervals of time ; it 
has been applied to the velocity of projectiles, and to elec- 
tricity. 

Wa ter B. Sprinc.—The paragraph to which you refer, 
appeared, we believe, first in the Lancet, out of which it w 
copied into most of the newspapers and periodicals of the 
day. The exact date we do not remember. 

J. S. W.—We thank this correspondent for his obliging 
communication ; at the same time inform him that the “ re- 
ply" to which he refers, was written on the authority of 
one of our best musical dictionaries. 

Coorzr.—The coin called a Mark originated among the 
vorthern nations, and the name Mark-lubs is stil] retained 
in Denmark, as money of account; the Mark was a general 
continental coin of silver. In England, the Mark means the 
sum of thirteen shiilings and fourpence. 

JaNz.—To make a delicious summer drink, take 5 Ib. of 
lump sugar, 2 oz. of citric acid, a gallon of boiling water; 
when cold add } drachm of essence of lemon, and the same 
of spirits of wine, stir well, and bottle; about 2 tablespoon- 
tuls to a glass of cold water. 

M. A.—The Union denotes the act by which the two se- 
parate Kingdoms of England and Scotland were incor- 
porated into one, under the title of the Kingdom of Great 
Britain. The union of Great Britain and Ireland took place 
in 1800. 

Victor.—Your essay on Britannia is crude, and 
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bate or administration duty, but are liable to a succession 
duty of from 1 to 10 per cent. on the value of the gift. If 
cag cone Come, So Gned of is made by the 
- rind ie en the gift, and t to thi 

any payable on an consent to the 

is required from the brother or sister. * By the Spence 
Duty Act, 1853, where any disposition of property is accom- 
panied by any reservation of benefit to the father, or where 
any disposition is made in favour of the son to take effect 
on the death of the father, or at a period ascertainable by 
the death, or where the son takes any benefit by survivor- 
ship, a succession duty is a on by the son upon the value 
of the interest taken by him on the father’s It will 
appear from the above, that unless the father deprives him- 
self of his property in his lifetime, duty will attach, and 
must be paid by the son on ‘his getting ——— The 
payment of the probate or administration duties may, how- 
ever, be saved by transferring the property into the 
joint names of the father and son; or by executing « settle- 
ment giving the son the property on the father’s death. 

Mitter.—The origin of the Vicar of Bray is as follows: 
Bray, in Berkshire, is famous in national song for its vicar, 
the Rev. Symon Symonds, who was twice a Papist, and 
twice a Protestant, in four successive s. Upon being 
called a turncoat, he said he kept to his principle, that of 
“living and dying the Vicar of Bray.” 

J. Kuva.—The word City (French cité, Italian citta, Latin 
civitas) has been in use in England only since the Conquest, 
at which time even London was called Londonburgh, as 
the capital of Scotland is still called Edinburgh. Cities were 
firat incorporated in 1079. Towns corporate were called 
cities, when they were the seat of a bishop's see, and having 
a cathedral church. 

Cxrcitta.—Reason is given for man's guidance ; passion is 
the tempest by which reason is overthrown ; under the 
effects of passion the mind mes disordered, the face 
disfigured, and the body deformed. A moment's passion 
has frequently cut off a life’s friendship, destroyed a life's 
hope, embittered a life’s peace, and caused unending surrow 
and disgrace. 

HAPPY HOURS. 
I love thee, Nature—love thee well— 
In sunny nook and twilight dell, 
Where birds and bees and blossoms dwell, 
And leaves and flowers ; 
And winds in low, sweet voices tell 
happy hours. 


I love thy clear and running streams, 
Which mildly flash with silver gleams, 
Or darkly lie, like shadow dreams, 
To bless the sight ; 
While every wave with beauty teems, 
And smiles delight. 


I love, I know not what the best, 

The little wood-bird in its nest, 

The wave that mirrors in its breast 
The lanitscape true, 

Or the sweet flower by winds caressed, 
And bathed in dew. 


The clouds—the mist—the sunny air— 
All that is beautifal and fair, 
Beneath, around, and everywhere, 
Were sent in love, 
And some eternal truth declare, 
From heaven above! R. Cc. W. 


READER FROM THE First.—To oblige a correspondent who 
resides at a ¢ distance from London, we depart from 
our usual rule, of not giving professional or trading names 
and addresses, by oo. from the London Directory the 
following patent agents: Prince and Co., Trafalgar-square, 
and Newton and Son, Chancery-lane. These are chosen hap- 
hazard from a list of thirty-five or more. 

L. D.—The new Divorce Aet has been printed. Appeals 
to the House of Lords must be within one month, ani there 
is to be no appeal to the Lordsin undefentled cases for dis- 
solution of marriage without leave of the court. Where 
there is no appeal the parties may marry again after tho 





place. Theart of literary composition cannot be acquired 
in @ week. Read hard, well digesting what you read, and 
you may achieve the menta power of “ thinking,” without 
which you can never hope to write well. 

A Frixznp in Nexp.—The usual way of procuring left-off 
clothing in large quantities is by means of advertisements in 
the daily newspapers. In small quantities we kuow of no 
other method than that of application to the second-hand 
shops so common in all large towns. 

Netty is in love with a gentleman, and her heart is 
breaking because she cannot tell whether her passion is re- 
ciprocated. Under these circumstances, she asks us what 
she isto do. Our advice to Nelly is to seek the counsel of 
some really modest-minded female acquaintance. 

GrowtTu.—1. To promote the growth of whiskers, an ex- 
cellent pomatum may be made in the following way: take 
1 lb. each of lard and mutton suet, carefully prepared, 4 oz. 
ot white wax, loz. of essence of bergamot, and mix well, 
rub in carefully everyday 2. The safest depilatory is a pair 
of tweezers, and patience. 

Gerarp.—Lucifer matches eame into use about 1834; in 
March, 1842, machinery was patented for manufacturing the 
splints, and in 1845, Schritter of Vienna, discovered his 
amorphous phosphorus, by the use of which lucifers ars 
rendered less dangerous, and the manufacture less un- 
healthy. 

H. BR. S.—Astrology is simple nonsense, although believed 
in by our ancestors through their ignorance of the pure 
sciences. Waste not your timein a study which is now only 
professed by charlatans, who trade upon the weakness of 
their victims. 2. You can obtain either at any bookseller's 
shop. 

+. O. P.—When « person leaves a will, or dies intestate, 
an ad valorem duty is payable upon the gross value of all hie 
personal estate in this country (i.¢, movables and leaseholds 
for years) when exceeding 100/, upon the grant of probate 

letters of administration; and legacy duty, varying from 
1 to 10 per cent, is payable on the value of the property 
taken by any person under the will or intestacy. Air Teal 
estate (i.¢, lands and houses, not being leasehold for years) 
passing under a will or intestacy, and all real and personal 
estate passing otherwise than by will, are exempt from pro- 





pr ing of the decree absolute. The Act has a quali- 
flo! retrospective operation. 

W. G.—We think it was Lord St. Leonards who thought to 
avoid legacy or succession duty for his son, by transferring to 
him his bp aye J by deed in his own lifetime. The son died 
first. and the father had consequently to pay the duty for 
inheriting from his son the property which he had bestowed 
to escape the duty. If investment had been made in both 


names jointly, we imagine that the duty would not be incurred | 


by one on the death of the other. 


W. E.—OCincinnati was a socicty established in the Ame- mM 


rican army soon after the peace of 1783, “to perpetuate 
friendship,” and to raise a fand for relieving the widows 
and orphans of those who had fallen during the war; on 


the badge was a figure of Cincinnatus, hence the name; but | 


owing to the people, who had just accomplished their free- 
dom, dreading military influence, the officers gave up the 
society. 

Dasparr.—Act in a straightforward'and womanly manner 
by an open confession to your admirer, that, although you 
have promised to becume his wife, you are in love with 
another. Fear not to break his heart. Under such cir- 
cumstances, the probability is that the bosom of your de- 
ceived swain would glow with gratitude, and he would re- 
member that there are more fish in the sea than ever came 
out of it. 

Maacrz.—If any child of an English parent shall be born 
at sea on board a British vessel, the captain’or commanding 
officer must make a minute of the particulurs respectin. 
the birth of the child, and must, on the arrival of the vesse 
at any part of the kingdom, or sooner, by any other oppor- 
tunity, send @ certiticate of the birth through the Post-office, 
os no postage will be charged, to the Registrar-Ge- 
ne! 

©. D.—During this hot weather pumps in and about Lon- 
don are besieged for the cool refreshing water in the wells. 
We must caution people not to drink this water, for there ts 
no doubt that sewage percolates into the wells from ad- 
joining sewers and drains. The A spoteine gery which 
the sew: passes may remove the mec but certalnly 
not the chetatoal impurities. Some years ago people were 
seized with cholera from dria! water from wells and cis- 
terns polluted with sewage. ousekeepers should also 





thoroughly wash out and clean the Thouse-cisterns, whieh 
generally contain a madd on ae the water supply. 

are often from drinking water 
drawn from foul cisterns. 


seized wi 
Hveo.—The Oape of Good Hops, is a promontory on th 
South West point of Africa, originally called “ Cabo Tor. 
mentoso " ( Sern Care. also the ‘ Lion of the Sea” 
and the “ Head of Africa,” discovered by Bartholomew de 
Diaz in 1486. The name was changed to its pressnt one hy 
John IL, of Portugel, who augured favourably of future dis. 
coveries from Diaz having reached the extremity of 


Jutia.—Skeleton leaves may be made by ye aga leaves 
in rain water, in an open exposed to the air and sun; 
water must mally be added to compensate for logs 
by evaporation. The leaves will putrefy, and thoir mem. 
branes will begin to open; then lay them on a clean white 
plate, filled with fresh water, and gently take off — exter. 
nal membranes, separating them cautiously near middle 
rib. The process rey Live yt toga be 

ante tissues to and separate. 

Marx.—The General Post-Office of was origi. 
nally established in Cloak-Lane, near Do’ Hill, whence 
it was removed to the Black Swan, in ate Street, 


After the great fire of 1666, it was 

Black Pillars” in Street, Covent-Garijen, anil after- 
wards,-about 1690, to Sir Robert Viner's mansion in Lom. 
bard-Street. It was transferred tu the building in St. Mar. 
tin’s-le-Grand, erected on the site of an ancient college and 
sanctuary, in 1829. 

W. H.—It isas easy to make sweet butter us that which is 
rank and offensive. Sweet cream and ordinary care in the 
processes of churning, working, and packing can produce 
but one result batter. One common fault is keeping 
the cream too long, for the sake of accumulating a sufficient 
quantity for a “big churning.” Another is in raising tho 
cream in a place where offensive exhalations or otherwise 
impure atm can reach it, and another in churnin, in 
a room too warm. Sixty Fahrenheit is ie Proper 
temperature for churning. pans, 8, tabs, &., are 
absolutely necessary to sweet butter, 
to one pound of butter is ample. 


G. P.,a widower. Respondent must be about forty, no 
objection to a widow with one or two children. 

Sr. Ives, Corxwat, respectable, in a good thriving busi- 
ness. Respondent must be about twenty or twenty-one, 
and good looking. 

Avpua, twenty-three, with 601. cash and 80/. salary. 
Respondent must be about his own age, mot tall, and live 
in Manchester. 

James steady, respectable, and kind hearted, with 
about 1,400/. in cash. R»spondent must be tall, about eigh- 
teen, amiable, domesticated, and very affectionate. 

O. J. W., eighteen, 5 [t. 6in., and earning 1007. per annum. 
Respondent must be about seventeen, fair, golden hair, blue 
eyes, and accomplished. 

Maxy Porrsr, twenty, tall, fair hair, blue eyes, protty, 
very affectionate, thoroughly domesticated, will have no 
money, but would make # good wife. nt must be 
goo'l looking, a tradesman preferred. 

W. B. T., twenty, fair, carly hair, good looking, ani in 
receipt of a salary of 170%, Respondent must be about sev'n- 
teen or eighteen, fair, musical, and a good performer on the 
pianoforte. 

Viotgr, golden hair, blue eyes, medium height, slight 
figure, sings and plays, and has an annuity of 500. Ke- 
spondent must not have red hair or @ snub nose, nor be s 
tradesman. 

N. B., eighteen, medium height, chestnut hair, dark 
brown eyes, good figure, pretty, understends French, 
German, and Italian, and can play pianoforte, harp, &. 
Respondent must be about thirty, and in a good position. 

Muxerva, forty, lively, domesticated, and a com- 
panion, would not object to give lessons in music and French 
to assist the home, if required. ndent must be re- 
spectably connected; no objection to a tradesman witl a 
good home. 

Fiorence and Kare.—“ Florence,” nineteen, light hair, 
blue eyes, fair, and very affectionate, Respondent must 
have dark hair and eyes. “ Kute,” seventeen, light huir, 
dark hazel eyes, fair, and affectionate. Respondent must be 
dark, tall, and about nineteen. 

Maaears Lonspate, nineteen, mediam height, auburn hair, 
brown eyes, good looking, of a loving disposition, will huve 
no money, but would make a good wife. Respon:ent must 
be tall, dark, gentlemauly in appearance, and a lover of 
home ; a tradesman preferred, 


ComMUNICATIONS RECEIVED: 


Everye Axam is responded to by—*‘A. F.,” nineteen, 
medium height, fair hair, dark eyes, good tempered, and 
very domesticated. 

Resscca by—“ Alfred Woods,” fond of home, respectable, 
very affectionate, in possession of a small fortune, and 
thinks he would make a husband ; and—* Thomas(,” 
twenty, 5ft. 5in., brown huir, blue eyes, fond of home, and 
will have a small fortune. 

Atice Tarror by—* Lionel C.,” tall, fair, black curly hair, 
blue eyes, good looking, aud gentlemanly. 

Bive Mountaw by—“ River Darling,” twenty-nine, well 
educated, musical, a good housekeeper, and not uyly; and 
—“E. M.,” thirty-three, dark, ladylike, of au affectionate 
disposition, and has a home. 
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